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FOREWORD 

The  use  of  standardized  tests  in  instruction  has  become  ac- 
cepted practice  in  public  schools  of  today.  The  need  for  a  cen- 
tral depository  where  teachers  can  go  to  examine  and  select 
tests  appropriate  to  their  needs  and  also  receive  professional 
counsel  on  testing  problems  is  always  pressing. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the  State's  elementary  schools  with  four 
or  more  teachers  have  used  one  or  more  kinds  of  published  tests 
within  the  past  two  years  according  to  1467  replies  to  a  question- 
naire issued  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  in  a  recent 
survey  of  testing  practices.  Almost  twenty  per  cent  of  these 
schools  have  a  continuing  or  long  range  program  of  testing. 

The  services  of  the  School  tests  and  Material  office  of  th^ 
Extension  Division  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  can  be 
of  inestimable  value  to  the  public  schools  of  North  Carolina  in 
this  phase  of  instruction. 

State  Superintendent 
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SERVICES  AVAILABLE 

Professional 

If  a  school  or  school  system  is  planning  to  develop  a  testing 
program,  or  desires  to  have  their  present  program  evaluated, 
the  School  Tests  and  Materials  Office  will  attempt  to  secure  ex- 
perts from  the  School  of  Education  to  confer  with  school  officials 
concerning  the  selection  of  tests,  administration,  and  interpre- 
tation of  results. 

Some  of  the  companies  from  whom  we  purchase  testing 
materials  also  have  professional  counselors  in  this  area.  Their 
services  are  available  upon  request,  but  the  request  must  be 
made  far  enough  in  advance  of  the  testing  date  to  allow  the 
representative  to  fit  it  into  his  schedule. 

Scoring  Services  for  Schools 

The  University  Testing  Service  is  prepared  to  hand-score  or 
machine-score  most  tests  used  in  the  public  schools  and  also  to 
make  such  statistical  studies  and  summaries  as  may  be  needed 
by  schools  to  obtain  maximum  benefit  from  their  testing  pro- 
grams. 

The  Testing  Service  makes  a  charge  of  2cper  score  for  ma- 
chine-scoring. If  hand-scoring  is  necessary  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  test  or  because  of  poor  marking,  the  fee  will  usually 
be  double,  or  4c  per  score.  For  additions  and  other  simple  com- 
putations and  for  looking  up  percentile  ranks,  the  charge  is  lc 
per  operation.  When  more  than  2000  of  the  same  test  are  to  be 
scored,  the  Testing  Service  customarily  makes  a  reduction  of 
15%  on  the  charges  cited  above. 

Tests  to  be  machine-scored  require  the  use  of  IBM-type  an- 
swer sheets  and  electrographic  or  number  1  soft  lead  pencils. 
For  accurate  machine  scoring,  it  is  necessary  that  all  marks  be 
black  and  shiny.  Even  if  students  have  not  marked  their  papers 
well  while  taking  the  tests,  teachers  can  insure  good  marking 
by  collecting  the  test  booklets  and  then  having  students  go  over 
their  marks  a  second  time. 

Arrangements  for  scoring  should  be  made  directly  with  the 
Testing  Service,  for  in  this  way  prompt  service  can  be  obtained 
and  definite  commitments  made  as  to  the  time  required  for 
scoring.  All  inquiries  concerning  scoring  should  be  addressed 
as  follows : 

W.  D.  Perry,  Director 

University  Testing  Service 

Peabody  Hall 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
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ORDERING  PROCEDURE 

The  title  of  each  test  and  the  form  desired  should  be  indicated. 
If  there  is  no  specific  choice  of  form,  state  "any  form". 

Please  note  the  number  of  pupils  to  be  tested,  and  order  in 
packaged  quantities  the  amount  of  tests  required.  We  do  not 
break  packages,  so  care  should  be  taken  to  order  the  number  of 
packages  which  will  come  closest  to  filling  your  needs.  Most 
tests  are  packaged  in  35's,  although  some  come  in  packages  of 
20's  or  25's  and  a  few  are  sold  individually.  Unless  otherwise 
stated,  complete  accessories  come  with  each  package  of  tests. 

Tests  will  be  shipped  either  by  parcel  post,  motor  express,  or 
railway  express,  whichever  is  least  expensive  and  most  expedient. 
Transportation  costs  will  be  added  to  the  invoice. 

Each  order  should  designate  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom 
the  shipment  is  to  be  sent  as  well  as  the  school  name  and  com- 
plete address.  Each  order  must  indicate  clearly  how  the  charge 
is  to  be  made. 

All  orders  should  be  approved  by  the  school  principal,  super- 
intendent, or  supervisor.  Tests  are  not  sent  to  individuals  with- 
out such  authorization,  and  unless  they  are  charged  to  a  school 
remittance  must  accompany  the  order.  Allow  fifteen  cents  per 
package  for  mailing  costs. 

Lack  of  space  prevents  our  stocking  a  sufficient  number  of 
tests  for  large,  extensive  programs,  so  quantity  orders  should 
be  sent  well  in  advance  of  the  testing  date  to  allow  time  for  us 
to  supply  those  needs./ 

When  special  orders  are  requested  for  tests  not  stocked,  the 
cost  of  telegram  and  special  delivery  postage  will  be  charged  to 
the  school. 

Orders  should  be  sent  directly  to: 

School  Tests  and  Materials 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
Box  1050 
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TESTS  AND  THEIR  USES 

The  Extension  Division  together  with  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion would  like  it  clearly  understood  that  their  purpose  in  hand- 
ling tests  is  to  facilitate  the  uses  of  these  instruments  in  improv- 
ing the  learning  of  children  of  North  Carolina.  We  believe 
that  testing  is  an  essential  part  of  the  learning  process,  and 
that  pupils  learn  more  rapidly,  more  accurately,  and  more 
permanently  when  they  are  tested  with  well  chosen  tests.  To 
us  the  sale  of  tests  is  merely  the  beginning  of  a  program  for 
improving  instruction. 

In  this  bulletin  we  shall  discuss  three  types  of  cests:  (1) 
Achievement  Tests,  (2)  Intelligence  Tests,  and  (3)  Interest 
Inventories. 

Achievement  tests  are  instruments  to  check  upon  the  out- 
comes of  teaching.  If  well-selected  tests  are  used,  more  certain 
conclusions  concerning  the  results  of  instruction  can  be  drawn. 
Best  results  of  learning  are  reached  when  both  the  teachers 
and  the  pupils  have  the  goals  or  objectives  of  their  teaching 
clearly  denned,  when  materials  are  so  manipulated  that  progress 
towards  these  goals  is  assured,  and  when  there  is  an  evaluation 
of  the  results  obtained.  Evaluation  is  always  in  the  form  of  a 
judgment — a  value  judgment.  Now  these  judgments  of  suc- 
cess or  failure  are  made  more  clear  and  more  definite  when  care- 
fully prepared  tests  reflect  the  progress  of  pupils  toward  the 
defined  goals.  Defining  the  objectives  of  learning  and  testing 
are  all  parts  of  the  same  process.'  Testing,  then,  is  not  an  added 
external  activity  but  an  integral  part  of  the  educative  process. 

Teachers  have  been  using  tests  of  some  kind  since  the  time 
of  the  first  school,  but  their  tests  have  not  been  too  efficient. 
When  two  teachers  grade  the  same  paper,  or  when  the  same 
paper  is  graded  by  the  same  teacher  a  second  time,  wide  dif- 
ferences in  scores  appear.  In  one  case  a  photostatic  copy  of  a 
geometry  paper  was  sent  to  over  a  hundred  teachers  of  mathe- 
matics to  be  scored.  The  results  were  truly  ludicrous  for  the 
marks  ranged  from  28  to  92.  It  is  possible  to  offer  study  after 
study  whose  results  offer  conclusive  evidence  that  teachers' 
marks  are  not  accurate. 

It    was    to    improve    such    variations    in    school    marks    that 
standard  achievement  tests  irere  developed.  These  tests  are  bet- 
See  page  8  for  ordering  procedure 
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ter  than  the  ordinary  teachers'  hastily  constructed  examinations 
in  the  following  particulars : 

1.  Items  are  carefully  constructed.  They  are  selected  by  ex- 
perts usually  from  facts  and  principles  which  occui  most 
frequently  in  several  courses  of  study.  These  items  are 
then  tried  out  in  a  preliminary  way  and  are  reworked  as  a 
result  of  this  experience. 

2.  After  agreement  has  been  reached  on  the  items  to  be  in- 
cluded  in  the  test,   norms  for  each  grade   or   subject  are 

derived  from  test  scores  secured  from  a  large  representative 
sample  (in  some  cases  three  or  four  hundred  thousand)  of 
the  school  population  of  the  United  States.  These  norms  are 
extremely  useful  as  points  of  reference.  One  can  by  ad- 
ministering such  tests  to  a  single  class  or  to  several  classes 
in  a  school  system  determine  the  grade  level  achieved  by 
each  class. 

3.  The  scoring  is  generally  objective  in  that  two  careful  scor- 
ers will  come  to  the  same  conclusion  concerning  the  value 
of  the  test. 

There  are  a  great  variety  of  standardized  tests  available. 
Among  them  are : 

1.  Achievement  Tests.  These  tests  are  most  like  the  tests  con- 
structed by  teachers  for  use  in  class.  Test  batteries  which 
measure  progress  in  reading,  vocabulary,  arithmetic,  lan- 
guage, spelling,  etc.,  are  most  frequently  used.  There  are 
also  separate  tests  of  reading,  arithmetic,  language,  and 
other  subjects,  which  cover  more  completely  these  areas. 
Dr.  Brown,  in  this  bulletin,  discusses  the  uses  of  reading 
tests  while  Dr i  Hunt  discusses  tests  at  the  high  school  level. 

2.  Intelligence  Tests.  By  selecting  items  common  to  the  experi- 
ence of  all  children,  and  by  avoiding  those  dependent  upon 
schooling,  it  is  possible  to  construct  tests,  called  intelligence 
tests,  which  help  us  discover  what  a  child  can  do  rather  than 
what  he  has  done. 

Intelligence  tests  have  wide  spheres  of  usefulness.  They 
have  been  found  to  be  of  use  at  the  beginning  of  a  child's 
entrance  into  the  formal  school  work  of  the  first  grade.  It 
has  been  shown  that  a  mental  age  of  six  as  derived  from 
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intelligence  tests  is  necessary  for  a  happy  mastering  of  first 
grade  work.  Tests  show  that  first  grade  children  vary  in 
mental  age  from  4  to  8.  Intelligence  as  measured  by  tests 
is  necessary  to  learn  successfully  the  usual  school  work, 
especially  that  part  dependent  upon  the  mastery  of  verbal 
material.  Intelligence  tests  have  also  been  highly  useful  in 
defining  more  precisely  the  lower  limits  of  learning  capacity 
such  as  the  idiot,  the  imbecile,  and  the  moron,  as  well  as 
those  of  great  ability,  such  as  the  bright,  the  very  bright, 
and  the  gifted.  In  the  areas  of  educational  guidance  in- 
telligence tests  have  been  found  especially  useful  because 
they  help  us  decide  whether  this  failing  boy  is  only  lazy  or 
is  lacking  in  ability.  They  do  aid  us  ,then,  in  guiding  children 
and  students  into  school  work  where  they  can  work  happily. 
These  are  only  a  few  illustrations  of  the  great  variety  of 
uses  to  which  intelligence  tests  may  be  put. 

3  Interest  Inventories.  At  the  high  school  level  such  inven- 
tories help  the  teacher,  the  counselor,  and  the  student  to 
know  better  what  areas  of  activity  are  most  attractive  to 
the  student.  This  information  is  helpful  in  planning  for  him 
courses  of  study  and  possible  occupations.  Dr.  Ellis  dis- 
cusses interest  inventories  in  his  section  on  the  uses  of  tests 
in  guidance. 

4.  There  are  other  tests,  inventories,  rating  scales,  etc.,  which 
are  carried  by  the  School  Tests  and  Materials  Office  of  the 
Extension  Division.  Among  these,  tests  of  mechanical, 
clerical,  and  musical  aptitudes  deserve  special  mention  be- 
cause they  are  immediately  useful  in  school.  Inventories 
of  adjustment,  sometimes  called  personality  tests,  should  be 
used  and  interpreted  with  the  greatest  of  care. 

Uses  of  Standardized  Reading  Tests 

Every  teacher  knows  that  continuous  evaluation  must  be  a 
part  of  good  teaching.  At  the  close  of  each  lesson  a  teacher  is 
appraising  the  learning  which  has  taken  place  during  the  previ- 
ous period  and  asking  herself  how  well  the  children  learned  what 
was  planned  for  them.  In  addition  to  this  continuous  evaluation 
there  must  be,  at  stated  intervals,  a  more  objective  appraisal 
of  the  growth  of  children.  This  may  include  teacher  observa- 
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tions,  teacher-made  tests,  informal  inventories,  and  standard- 
ized tests. 

A  study  and  evaluation  of  pupil  growth  seems  especially  im- 
portant in  a  skill  area  like  reading,  where  the  acquisition  of  basic 
skills  must  precede  the  learning  of  more  mature  skills.  The 
current  view-point  which  emphasizes  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
individual  and  taking  the  child  where  he  is  and  giving  him 
maximum  growth  requires  the  use  of  standardized  tests  if  the 
teacher  is  to  know  where  the  child  is  and  what  his  needs  are. 

Standardized  tests  in  reading  may  be  classified  into  two 
groups :  achievement  tests  and  diagnostic  tests.  The  achieve- 
ment test  is  a  standardized  test  which  enables  a  teacher  to  com- 
pare those  tested  with  established  norms.  This  enables  the  teacher 
to  know  how  the  scores  of  a  child,  or  a  group  of  children,  com- 
pare with  the  test  norms.  Reading  achievement  tests  usually 
indicate  achievement  in  relation  to  comprehension,  speed,  and 
vocabulary.  Results  on  reading  achievement  tests  have  implica- 
tions for  planning  the  total  program  in  reading.  They  do  not 
tell  the  teacher  much  about  the  strengths  and  reeds  of  the 
individual. 

The  diagnostic  reading  tests  are  important  if  the  teacher 
wishes  to  appraise  the  strengths  and  needs  of  the  individual. 
Some  diagnostic  tests  are  of  the  survey  type  and  may  be  ad- 
ministered to  groups  of  children.  Other  diagnostic  tests  are 
designed  for  use  with  one  child  at  a  time.  The  individual 
diagnostic  test  is  the  more  rewarding  to  use  but  it  obviously 
requires  more  time  to  administer. 

The  periodic  use  of  standardized  achievement  tests  and  diag- 
nostic tests  in  reading,  combined  with  the  use  of  informal  in- 
ventories and  the  careful  observation  by  the  teacher,  should 
provide  the  knowledge  of  the  children  which  will  make  it  possible 
for  the  teacher  to  develop  a  program  which  meets  the  needs  of 
children  and  which  helps  them  to  become  excellent  readers. 

Uses  of  Tests  at  the  High  School  Level 

Testing  at  the  high  school  level  serves  many  of  the  same 
purposes  that  it  does  at  the  elementary  level.  The  high  per- 
centage of  drop-outs,  the  terminal  nature  of  this  level  in  our 
free  public  school  system,  and  the  beginning  of  specialization 
or  varied  curriculums  according  to  future  plans  add  at  the  high 
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school  level,  however,  a  "last  chance"  urgency  to  any  attempt  to 
learn  more  about  the  capacity,  skills,  knowledge,  interests,  or 
adjustment  of  the  individual  or  group. 

Standardized  tests  are  one  means  of  helping  the  educator 
gain  a  better  understanding  of  students  and  thus  to  provide 
more  suitable  methods  and  curriculums.  Many  believe  that  the 
high  rate  of  drop-outs  (only  about  50%  of  the  nation's  fifth- 
graders  graduate  from  high  school  and  in  the  Southeast  the 
percentage  is  much  lower)  could  be  reduced  markedly  through 
the  insights  gained  by  better  testing  programs. 

The  following  uses  of  tests  are  illustrative  rather  than  com- 
plete : 

For  the  administrator:  (a)  to  show  student  achievement  and 
growth;  (b)  to  provide  basis  for  reports  to  parents;  (c)  to  in- 
terpret school  level  and  progress  to  the  community;  (d)  to  pro- 
vide basis  for  guidance,  sectioning,  placement,  etc. 

For  the  teacher:  (a)  to  analyze  and  diagnose  problems; 
(b)  to  determine  educational  needs  of  students;  (c)  to  determine 
achievement  levels  of  individuals  and  classes;  (d)  to  evaluate 
teaching  methods  and  materials;  (e)  to  identify  the  learners 
who  are  gifted,  normal,  or  slow;  (f)  to  help  students  see 
strengths  and  weaknesses. 

For  the  student:  (a)  to  promote  motivation;  (b)  to  reveal 
abilities,  aptitudes,  weaknesses;  (c)  to  gain  insight  and  aid  in 
self-evaluation  and  improvement;  (d)  to  provide  basis  for 
recommendation  to  jobs  or  college. 

Uses  of  Tests  in  Counseling  and  Guidance 

One  of  the  major  tasks  of  the  teacher  and  the  counselor  is  to 
understand  boys  and  girls  as  individuals  and  to  help  them 
understand  themselves.  Experience  and  research  have  shown 
that  to  do  this  effectively  information  must  be  collected  in  such 
areas  as  home  background,  scholastic  aptitude,  special  aptitudes, 
disabilities,  personality  adjustments,  health,  interests,  past 
achievement,  and  plans  for  the  future.  Much  of  this  information 
can  be  secured  by  using  non-testing  techniques  such  as  inter- 
views and  planned  observation.  Other  important  information 
can  be  collected  by  using  carefully  constructed  standardized 
tests.  No  one  technique  can  be  used  to  the  exclusion  of  others. 
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Each  must  be  used  in  its  appropriate  place  with  due  regard 
being  given  to  the  contribution  it  makes  to  the  total  understand- 
ing of  the  individual  student.' 

Tests  are  particularly  useful  in  the  collection  of  certain  types 
of  information.  General  scholastic  ability  can  be  determined 
with  reasonable  accuracy  by  using  one  or  more  of  several  tests 
which  are  now  available.  Special  aptitude  tests,  achievement 
tests,  and  interest  inventories  give  useful  insights  into  other 
important  areas.  Personality  and  other  tests  of  adjustment  are 
sometimes  used  but  because  of  their  questionable  validity  they 
should  be  administered  and  interpreted  only  by  teachers  and 
counselors  who  are  well  trained  in  testing. 

The  counselor  uses  test  data  along  with  all  other  pertinent 
information  as  he  attempts  to  analyze  the  pupil  and  his  prob- 
lems. In  this  process  he  works  with  the  pupil  in  a  cooperative 
attempt  to  work  out  plans,  adjustments,  and  decisions  based 
upon  the  best  evidence  at  hand.  Some  of  this  evidence  can  be 
secured  only  through  the  use  of  appropriate  standardized  tests. 
The  job  of  the  counselor  is  to  select,  use  and  interpret  those 
tests  which  contribute  to  the  better  undersanding  of  the  pupil. 
With  this  understanding,  the  teacher,  the  counselor,  and  the 
pupil  can  work  more  effectively  together  in  bringing  about  ad- 
justments which  are  satisfying  to  the  pupil  and  beneficial  to  so- 
ciety. 

The  Advisory  Committee  to  School  Tests  and  Materials: 

Carl  F.  Brown,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Education 
G.  Gordon  Ellis,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Education 
J.  T.  Hunt,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Education 
A.  M.  Jordan,  Ph.D.,  Chairman 
Professor  of  Education 
Thelma  Gwynn  Thurstone,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Education 
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ACHIEVEMENT  BATTERIES 

CALIFORNIA  ACHIEVEMENT   BATTERIES 

These  are  group  diagnostic  and  survey  test  batteries  which  include 
tests  of  reading  vocabulary,  reading  comprehension,  arithmetic  reasoning, 
arithmetic  fundamentals,  mechanics  of  English,  grammar  and  spelling. 
They  make  possible  an  achievement  testing  program  in  the  basic  skills 
which  is  both  continuous  and  functional  in  accordance  with  the  thinking 
of  modern  curriculum  and  guidance  specialists.  All  levels  may  be  scored 
in  the  test  booklet;  or  separate  self-scoring  Scorezes  (a  carbon  answer 
pad)  may  be  used  for  the  Elementary,  Intermediate  and  Advanced  Bat- 
teries. Machine-scoring  answer  sheets  are  also  available  for  these  levels. 
Separate  Scorezes  or  machine  sheets  make  the  books  reusable.  It  takes  a 
set  of  three  Scorezesi,  or  Machine  Answer  sheets,  for  each  student  tested. 
The  machine  sheets  may  be  hand-scored  by  using  the  hand-scoring  stencil. 
These  tests  are  now  being  revised  and  newer  forms  will  gradually  take  the 
place  of  the  older  forms  of  AA,  BB,  CC,  and  DD.  The  Primary  Test  is  now 
divided  into  two  levels  rather  than  one. 

Lower   Primary    Level,    Forms   W   or   X 

Grades:   1-2 

Time:  DO  minutes 

Price:  $5.45  per  35 

Upper    Primary    Level,    Forms    W    or    X 

Grades:   3   and  Lower   4 

Time:  90  minutes 

Price:   $5.85   per  35 

Elementary  Battery,  Forms  W  or  X 

Grades:    4-6 

Time:    120   minutes 

Price:  $6.20  per  35 

Scorezes:  (all  forms)  Reading:  $.09  each 

Arithmetic:  $.09  each 

Language:   $.09    each 

Machine-answer  sheets:  Reading:  $.05  each 

Arithmetic:  $.05  each 
Language:  $.05  each 
Hand  stencils:  $.75  per  set  (for  use  with  machine  sheets) 
Machine  stencils:  $1.50  per  set 
Profiles:  Total  Battery,  $.03  each 

Summary  of  Survey  Data  Sheets:  (Form  for  recording  school  or 

system-wide  results.  Not 
available  for  Advanced  level, 
$.10   each) 

Junior   High   Battery,   Forms   W  or  X 

Grades:  7-9 
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Time:  150  minutes 

Price:  Same  as  Elementary — except  machine  stencils  are  $1.95  per  set 

Advanced   Battery,   Forms  W  or  X 

Grades:  9-14 

Time:  150  minutes 

Price:  Same  as  Elementary,  except  machine  stencils  are  $1.75  per  set 

Note:  If  extra  accessories  are  desired  for  any  of  the  batteries,  they 
must  be  ordered  separately. 
Manuals:  $.35  each 
Keys:  $.30  per  set 
Class  records:  $.10  each 

ESSENTIAL  HIGH  SCHOOL  CONTENT  BATTERY,  FORMS  AM  or  BM 

Contains  four  tests:  Mathematics,  Science,  Social  Studies,  and  Language 
and  Literature.  In  each  of  these  areas  the  test  yields  comparable  measures 
of  status  that  are  of  value  in  the  appraisal  of  student  progress,  evaluation 
of  the  instructional  program,  curriculum  revision,  and  student  guidance. 
The  results  are  also  useful  in  predicting  success  in  college.  Easy  to  ad- 
minister and  score.  Profile  chart  permits  the  graphic  recording  of  results 
of  the  four  tests,  and  aids  in  their  interpretation.  End  of  year  percentile 
norms  by  grade  are  given  in  the  Manual  for  each  subtest  and  for  total 
score,  separately  for  students  in  academic  and  scientific  courses,  general 
and  commercial  courses,  and  for  all  students  combined.  Average  scores 
in  the  Mathematics  and  Science  Tests  for  groups'  having  various  amounts 
of  training  in  these  subjects  are  also  provided.  Mid-year  percentile  norms 
are  available  separately  on  request.  An  answer  sheet  is  required  for  each 
student,  and  may  be  either  hand  or  machine  scored  with  key  that  comes-  in 
the  package. 

Grades:  10-12 

Time:   Five   class  periods — one  45   and  four   40   minutes 

Price:    $8.85   per   35 

Answer  sheets,    (required),  $2.40  per  35 

Cumulative  Individual  Profile  Sheets,  $.04  each 

Extra  manuals,  $.35   each 

Extra  class  records,  $.10  each 

Extra  keys,   $.90   set 

IOWA  HIGH  SCHOOL  CONTENT  EXAMINATION,  FORMS  L  or  M 

Based  on  the  month  of  April — this  quick-scoring  examination  is  de- 
signed to  provide  an  accurate  appraisal  of  the  high  school  senior's  and  the 
college  student's  knowledge  of  the  four  basic  areas  of  the  typical  academic 
high   school   curriculum:    1,    English   grammar   and    literature;    2,    Mathe- 
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matics;  3,  Science;  4,  Social  Studies.  Total  score  furnishes  an  evaluation 
of  the  student's  general  mastery  of  the  subject-matter  content  in  these 
areas.  Part  scores  reveal  fields  in  which  the  student  is  strong  or  weak. 
Useful  for  guidance  and  remedial  work.  Each  package  contains  25  test 
booklets  and  25  hand-scoring  answer  sheets.  Machine-scoring  answer 
sheets  also  available.  Examiner's  manual  and  scoring  stencils  (either 
band  or  machine)  must  be  ordered  separately. 
Grades:  11-12  and  college  freshmen 

Price:   $3.80  per  package  of  25   tests,  with  25  hand-scoring  answer 
sheets 

Extra  hand-scoring  answer  sheets,  $.03  each 

Hand  stencils,   $.30 

Machine  answer  sheets,  $.06   each 

Machine  stencils,  $.50  per  set  (specify  form) 

Manuals:   $.35   each 

IOWA  TEST  OF   EDUCATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

A  battery  of  nine  objective  tests  designed  to  provide  a  comprehensive 
and  dependable  description  of  the  general  educational  development  of  the 
high  school  pupil.  Over  700  items  are  included,  each  selected  for  its  dis- 
criminating power  in  the  evaluation  of  the  ultimate  and  lasting  results  of  an 
educational  program. 

This  is  not  primarily  a  test  of  subject  matter;  emphasis  here  i9  on 
broad  intellectual  skills  and  interests,  or  understanding  of  and  ability  to 
use  what  is  learned,  rather  than  on  sheer  knowledge  of  facts.  The  tests  are 
designed  for  annual  administration  to  all  students  in  upper  grades,  re- 
gardless of  grade  classification  or  course  registration.  School  administrators 
have  found  it  a  reliable  and  scientific  aid  in  adapting  instruction  and 
guidance  to  individual  pupil  needs,  evaluating  and  raising  the  levels  of 
class  and  school  achievement,  correcting  student  and  curriculum  weak- 
nesses, identifying  gifted  children  and  stimulating  better  education,  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  drop-outs  and  repeaters. 

The  tests  come  in  individual  packages  and  can  be  ordered  separately, 
or  as  a  battery.  Please  specify  test,  carbon  answer  pads,  machine  answer 
sheets  and  stencils  by  Test  number  and  title. 

Specimen  sets  of  each  test,  $.60 

Test    1 Understanding    of     Basic     Social    Concepts — 55     minutes 

Genreal  knowledge  and  understanding  of  contemporary  social 
institutions  and  practices. 

Test    2 General   Background   in  the   Natural   Sciences 60   minutes 

General  knowledge  and  understanding  of  scientific  terms  and 
principles,  of  common  natural  phenomena  and  industrial  ap- 
plications, and  of  the  place  of  science  in  modern  civilization. 
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Test  3 — Correctness  and  Appropriateness  of  Expression — 60  minutes 
Basic  elements  in  correct  and  effective  writing;  punctuation, 
usage,  capitalization,  spelling,  diction,  phraseology,  and  or- 
ganization. 

Test    4 Quantitative   Thinking — 65    minutes 

General  mathematics  involving  practical  problems  every  high 
school  graduate  should  be  able  to  solve. 

Test    5 Interpretation  of  Reading  Materials  in  the  Social  Studies 60 

minutes 
Understanding,  interpreting,  and  evaluating  materials  from 
social  studies  textbooks,  and  magazine  and  newspaper  articles 
in  the  field  of  natural  science. 

Test    6 — Interpretation  of  Reading  Materials  in  the  Natural  Science  — 
60  minutes 
Understanding,  interpreting,  and  evaluating  materials  from 
textbooks,  and  magazine  and  newspaper  articles  in  the  field 
of  natural  science. 

Test    7 — Interpretation — Literature — 50    minutes 

Appreciation  and  comprehension  of  selections  from  the  major 
types  of  world  literature. 

Test  8 — General    Vocabulary — 22    minutes 

Measuring  not  only  the  student's  ability  to  handle  words,  but 
also  his  "index  of  intelligence" — his   aptitude  for  learning. 

Test    9 — Use  of   Sources   of   Information — 27   minutes 

Utilizing  standard  references  and  current  literature  for  an- 
swers to  specific  problems. 

Grades:  9-13 

Time:  As  above,  or  approximately  9  hours  for  total  battery  includ- 
ing rest  periods. 

Prices:  Reusable  test  booklets,  $3.05  per  20   (each  test) 
Self-scoring  carbon  answer  pads,  $2.20  per  20 
Machine  answer  sheets,  $.05  each 
Machine  keys,  $.55    (each  test) 
Manuals,  $.30  (each  test) 
Research  Manual    (see  below) 

IOWA  TEST  OF  EDUCATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
RESEARCH   MANUAL 

This  will  be  of  value  to  all  users  of  the  Iowa  Tests  of  Educational  De- 
velopment— it  abstracts  the  reported  studies  of  the  relationship  between 
student's  ITED  test  results  and  their  subsequent  success  in  college.  While 
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the  Iowa  tests  provide  a  broad  measure  of  pupil  growth  and  curriculum  ef- 
fectiveness at  the  high  school  level,  research  indicates  that  the  Iowa  Tests 
are  also  highly  accurate  and  useful  as  predictors  of  college  success.  This 
manual  summarizes  the  research  and  provides  help  for  counselors,  teachers 
and  school  administrators  in  identifying  and  counseling  students  whose 
scores  show  a  high  level  of  college  aptitude.  The  material  includes  the 
following: 

A  chart  for  estimating  scores  on  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
Tests  on  the  basis  of  ITED  scores. 

A  chart  for  estimating  probable  scores  on  the  Selective  Service  College 
Qualification  test.  This  will  be  of  great  value  to  students  who  are 
undecided  whether  to  go  to  college  immediately  after  graduation,  or 
whether  to  complete  their  military  service  before  beginning  college 
studies. 

A  table  showing  students'  expected  grade  average,  in  their  freshman 
year  of  college,  in  three  types  of  colleges.  (Thse  are  the  freshman 
grades  a  student  is  expected  to  make,  depending  on  the  college  he  se- 
lects.) 

Average  high  school  ITED  profiles  of  students  who  currently  are  at- 
tending college. 

Average  high  school  ITED  profiles  of  students  who  eventually  graduate 
from  college. 

Average  high  school  ITED  profiles  of  students  who  graduate  from 
college  with  majors  in  the  following  fields:  Mathematics  and  Natural 
Sciences;  Engineering;  Biological  Sciences;  Social  Sciences;  History 
and  Government;  Humanities;  Religion  and  Philosophy;  Fine  Arts; 
Elementary  Education;  Business  Administration  and  Commerce; 
Pharmacy;  Nursing;  Home  Economics;  Agriculture. 
Price:  $3.05  per  copy 

METROPOLITAN   ACHIEVEMENT   TESTS 

The  new  edition  of  this  battery  is  arranged  in  five  levels  covering  grades 
1   through  8. 

Primary    I:    Forms  R,  S,  or  T,  contain  tests  in  word  and  phrase  recog- 
nition, word  meaning,  and  numbers. 
Grades:  1  and  beginning  2 
Time :  60  minutes 
Price:  .$3.20  per  35 

Primary  II:   Forms   R,    S,   or  T,   contain   tests  in  reading,  vocabulary, 
arithmetic   fundamentals  and   problems,   and   spelling. 
Grades:  2  and  beginning  3 
Time:   100  minutes 
Price:  $3.90  per  35 
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Elementary  Battery:  Forms  R,  S,  T,  and  U,  contains  tests  in  reading, 
vocabulary,  arithmetic  fundamentals  and  problems,  language  usage,  and 
spelling. 

Grades:  3,  4,  and  beginning  5 

Time:  2Vz  hours 

Price:  $4.80  per  35 

Intermediate  Battery  Complete:  Forms  R,  S,  T,  U,  and  V,  contains 
tests  in  reading,  vocabulary,  arithmetic  fundamentals,  and  problems,  Eng- 
lish, literature,  history,  geography,  science,  and  spelling. 

Grades:  5,  6,  and  beginning  7 

Time:  4  hours 

Price:  $5.70  per  35 

Intermediate  Battery  Partial:  Forms  R,  S,  T,  U,  and  V,  contains  tests 
in  tool  subjects,  in  reading,  vocabulary,  arithmetic  fundamentals  and  prob- 
lems, English  and  spelling,  identical  to  the  corresponding  tests  of  the  com- 
plete battery. 

Grades:  5,  6,  and  beginning  7 

Time:  3  hours 

Price:    $4.55   per   35 

Advanced  Battery  Complete:   Forms  R,  S,  T,  U,  and  V,  contains  tests  in 
the  same  subjects  as  the  Intermediate  batteries. 
Grades :  7,  8,  and  first  half  of  9 
Time:  4  hours 
Price:    $5.70   per   35 

Advanced  Battery  Partial:   Forms  R,   S,  T,   U,  and  V,  contains  tests  in 
tool  subjects,  identical  to  the  corresponding  tests  in  the  complete  battery. 
Grades:  7,  8,  and  first  half  of  9 
Time:  3  hours 
Price:  $4.55  per  35 

Note:  If  extra  accessories  are  desired  for  any  of  the  batteries,  they 
must  be  ordered  separately. 
Manuals  and  keys:  $.60  per  set 
Class  records:  $.10  each 

METROPOLITAN    ACHIEVEMENT    TESTS    "MANUAL    FOR 
INTERPRETING" 

Authoritative,  yet  easily  understood,  this  booklet  covers  the  adminis- 
tration and  interpretation  of  achievement  tests  in  general  and  of  the 
Metropolitan  Achievement  Tests — all  batteries  and  subject  tests — in  par- 
ticular. 

Price:    $1.25    each 
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METROPOLITAN  ACHIEVEMENT  TEST  NORMS 

Special  norms  and  data  include  tables  of  traditional  grade  equivalents 
for  public  school  pupils  in  the  New  England  States,  North  Carolina,  and 
New  York  State;  also  percentile  norms  for  beginning  7th  grade  pupils  in 
cities  of  300,000  population  and  over.  The  "Booklets  of  Norms"  include 
the  following  regular  publications:  Section  I;  General  age-grade  data,  list 
of  communities  in  the  standardization,  and  age  calculating  tables.  Section 
II;  Age,  grade,  and  percentile  norms  for  the  traditional  (total-grade)  groups 
in  public  schools.  Section  III;  Grade  and  percentile  norms  for  modal  age 
groups.  Section  IV;  Age-grade  data  and  traditional  (total-group)  gr  :  le 
equivalents  for  parochial  schools.  Section  V;  Age-grade  data  and  traditional 
(total-group)  grade  equivalents  for  separate  Negro  schools. 
Price:   Booklets,   $.30  each    (Specify  Section) 

METROPOLITAN  ACHIEVEMENT  TEST  PROFILE   CHARTS 

A  four-page  folder  includes  a  separate  chart  for  each  of  the  lower  bat- 
teries and  one  chart  for  both  Intermediate  and  Advanced.    (For  all  forms 
and  all  batteries.)   These  are  individual,  not  group  charts. 
Price:  $.06  each 

MYERS-RUCH  HIGH  SCHOOL  PROGRESS  TEST,  FORMS  AM  or  BM 

Measures  achievement  in  high  school  subjects  consisting  of  120  items 
equally  divided  among  English,  social  studies,  mathematics,   and  science. 
Useful  for  group  analysis  but  not  for  individual  student  appraisal.  Separate 
answer  sheets  are  required  only  for  machine-scoring  but  may  also  by  hand- 
scored  with  the  key  that  comes  in  the  package. 
Grades:  9-12 
Time:   60   minutes 
Price:   $3.55   per  35 

Machine  answer  sheets,  $1.55  per  35 

Machine   stencils,    $.60   per  set    (specify   form) 

OTIS  CLASSIFICATION  TEST   (REVISED),   FORM  T 

A  combined  mental  ability  and  achievement  test  that  aids  in  classifica- 
tion of  pupils  on  the  basis  of  mental  development  and  classroom  achieve- 
ment. The  achievement  test  covers  reading,  spelling,  language,  and  gram- 
mar, arithmetic,  geography,  history  and  civics,  hygiene,  vocabulary,  music 
and  art.  The  mental  ability  test  is  the  Otis  Beta  Quick-Scoring  Test. 
Separate  answer  sheets  are  required  only  for  machine-scoring. 

Grades:  4-9 

Time:  30  minutes  for  each  part 

Price:  $3.80  per  35 
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Machine  answer  sheets:   $1.75   per  35 
Machine  stencils,  $.60  per  set 

STANFORD    ACHIEVEMENT    TESTS     (HAND-SCORING    EDITION) 

Four  complete  battei'ies  of  tests  for  grades  1  through  9  providing  a 
wide  range  of  subject-matter  coverage  at  each  grade  level. 

PRIMARY  BATTERY,  Forms  J,  K,  L,  M,  or  N,  contains  tests  in  para- 
graph meaning,  word  meaning,  spelling,  arithmetic  reasoning,  and  arith- 
metic computation. 

Grades:  1.9-3.5 

Time:   80   minute? 

Price:  $3.00  per  35 

ELEMENTARY  BATTERY,  Forms  J,  K,  L,  M,  or  N,  contains  tests  in 
word  meaning,  paragraph  meaning,  language,  arithmetic  reasoning,  arith- 
metic computation,  and  spelling. 

Grades:   3.0-4.9 

Time:  135  minutes 

Price:  $3.55  per  35 

INTERMEDIATE   BATTERY   COMPLETE,    Forms   J,   K,  L,   M,   or   N, 

contains  tests  in  word  meaning,  paragraph  meaning,  social  studies  (both 
history  and  geography),  science,  language,  arithmetic  reasoning,  arithmetic 
computation,  spelling,  and  study  skills. 

Grades:  5-6 

Time:  215  minutes 

Price:  $5.85  per  35 

INTERMEDIATE  BATTERY  PARTIAL,  Forms  J,  K,  L,  M,  or  N,  con- 
tains the  same  tests  as  the  complete  battery  except  that  social  studies, 
science,  and  study  skills  are  omited. 

Grades:  5-6 

Time:   140  minutes 

Price:  $4.80  per  35 

ADVANCED  BATTERY  COMPLETE,  Forms  J,  K,  L,  M,  or  N,  contains 
tests  in  paragraph  meaning,  social  studies  (history,  geography,  citizen- 
ship), science,  language,  arithmetic  reasoning,  arithmetic  computation, 
spelling,  and  study  skills. 

Grades:  7-9 

Time:  215  minutes 

Price:  $5.85  per  35 

ADVANCED  BATTERY,  PARTIAL,  FORMS  J,  K,  L,  M,  or  N 

Contains  the   same   tests  as  the   complete   battery   except  that   social 
studies,  science,  and  study  skills  are  omitted. 
Grades  7-9 
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Time  140  minutes 
Price:  $4.80  per  35 

MACHINE  SCORING  EDITION 

These  tests  in  the  two  divisions  are  the  same  as  the  hand-scoring  edition, 
but  the  booklets  are  reusable  with  machine-scoring  answer  sheets.  A  set 
of  three  sheets  is  required  for  each  student. 

INTERMEDIATE  BATTERY-PARTIAL,  FORMS  JM  or  KM 

Grades  5-6 

Time:  140  minutes 

Price:  $6.30  per  35 

Answer  Sheets:  Arithmetic  $1.65   per  35 

Reading    1.30  per  35 

Spelling  and  Language 1.65  per  35 

Machine  stencils,   $1.10   per  set 

ADVANCED  BATTERY — PARTIAL,  FORMS  JM  or  KM 

Grades :    7-9 
Time:  140  minutes 
Price:  $6.30  per  35 

Answer  sheets  and  stencils  same  a9  Intermediate 

Note:  If  extra  accessories  are  desired  for  any  of  the  batteries  they 
must  be  ordered  separately. 
Extra  sets  of  Manuals  and  keys,  $.60  per  set 
Extra  class  records,  $.10  each 
Individual   profile   charts,   $.04   each 

APTITUDE  TEST 

APTITUDE  TEST  FOR  OCCUPATIONS 

This  is  a  group  of  six  tests,  divided  as  follows: 

Test  1.  Personal-Social     Aptitude — Price:  $3.15    per    35 

Test  2.  Mechanical    Aptitude  3.90 

Test  3.  General   Sales   Aptitude  3.15 

Test  4.  Clerical    Routine    Aptitude  2.35 

Test  5.  Computational   Aptitude  2.35 

Test  6.  Scientific   Aptitude  3.15 

These  tests  may  be  ordered  separately,  or  as  a  group.  The  answers  may 
be  marked  in  the  test  booklet  or  on   separate  answer  sheets  that  can   be 
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scored  either  by  hand  or  machine  with  the  use  of  a  special  stencil.  The 
package    contains    all    necessary    materials    for    scoring    if    answers    are 
marked  in  the  booklet. 
Grades:  9-13 
Time:  Varies  on  individual  tests — total  battery  requires  one  hour 

and  47  minutes 
Price:  As  above  for  test  booklets 

Separate  answer  sheets:  $.05   each 

Hand  or  machine  stencils  for  separate  answer  sheets:  $.50  set 

Profiles:  $.06 

DETROIT  GENERAL  APTITUDE   EXAMINATION,   FORM   A 

This  examination  is  a  new  step  in  the  field  of  aptitude  testing.  Three 
kinds  of  aptitudes — intelligence,  mechanical,  and  clerical — are  included  in 
the  sixteen-page  booklet.  It  is  given  as  one  test  to  be  analyzed  later  into 
three  fields.  Economy  of  testing  has  beeln  achieved  by  using  certain  tests 
in  more  than  one  type  of  aptitude.  For  example,  tests  4  and  13  are  used 
for  intelligence,  mechanical,  and  clerical  aptitudes.  The  pages  are  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  tests  of  all  three  aptitudes  are  scattered  among  the  sixteen 
pages. 

1.  The  general  results  are  used  for  purposes  of  classification  of  in- 
terests which  will  aid  pupils  to  recognize  the  values  of  high  school  studies. 

2.  They  are  used  for  individual  counseling  in  cases  of  educational 
disability,  in  cases  of  uneven  education  accomplishments,  for  education 
guidance,  and  for  possible  causes  of  emotional  and  social  maladjustment. 
The  detailed  data  on  the  "Analysis  of  Results"  charts  are  especially  helpful 
in  these   cases. 

3.  The  intelligence  sections,  consisting  of  ten  pages  of  sub-tests, 
have  five  of  them  with  items  requiring  reading  of  words,  sentences,  or  other 
language  materials,  but  the  remaining  five  pages  without  such  materials. 
Package  contains  tests,  Analysis  of  Results  charts,  Answer  Key  and  Record 
Sheet.  Teacher's  Handbook  must  be  ordered  separately. 

Grades:  Junior  and  senior  high  school 
Time:  85  to  90  minutes 
Price:  $4.15  per  25 

Teacher's  Handbook,  $.50  each 

Extra  Analysis  of  Results  Charts,  $.75  per  25 

(NOTE:  The  Ayres  Handwriting  Scale  is  needed  in  scoring  Test  I  of  this 
Examination) 

DIFFERENTIAL  APTITUDE  TESTS 

An  integrated  battery  of  aptitude  tests,  providing  eight  reliable  scores 
useful  in  educational  and  vocational  guidance  at  the  junior  and  senior  high 
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school    levels.    Careful    research    and    standardization    give    assurance    of 
stable  scores  and  meaningful  profiles. 

Administration  is  simple.  Clear  instructions  are  printed  in  each  test 
booklet.  Convenient  time  units  make  it  possible  for  classroom  teachers  to 
test  in  regular  class  periods,  and  allow  for  flexibility  in  the  testing  pro- 
gram. The  clerical  test  requires  six  minutes  of  actual  working  time,  the 
two  parts  of  the  Language  Usage  together  take  thirty-five  minutes,  and 
the  other  tests  require  twenty-five  to  thirty  minutes  each. 

Scoring  by  hand  or  by  machine  is  simplified  by  the  use  of  IBM  per- 
forated stencils.  The  charting  of  results  is  made  easy  by  use  of  clear 
norms  tables  and  a  convenient  profile  report  form. 

Test  Booklets  are  sold  in  packages  of  25  copies.  Seven  different  book- 
lets are  published,  since  the  Language  Usage  booklet  includes  both  the 
Spelling  and  Sentence  tests. 

A  separate  answer  sheet  is  required  for  each  student.  The  sheets  may 
be  either  hand  or  machine  scored  by  using  the  proper  stencil  keys. 
Price:  Hand  stencils,  $2.00  per  set 

Machine  stencils,  $2.00  per  set 
Separate  stencils,  $.30  each 

Test  Booklets  Answer  Sheets 

Verbal  Reasoning  $3.65    per    25  $2.30    per    50 

Numerical  Ability  2.75 

Abstract    Reasoning    3.65 

Space    Relations    4.25 

Mechanical    Reasoning    4.55 

Clerical    Speed    and    Accuracy    3.65 

Language    Usage    3.65 

Individual   Profile  Charts   1.50    per    50 

Interpretive  Manual  2.40    each 


or  $16.00  for  500 
of  any  one  test 


ART 


MEIER  ART  JUDGMENT  TEST 


This  test  consists  of  a  book  of  100  pairs  of  pictures  printed  by  a  special 
process  resembling  etching,  and  a  record  sheet  containing  instructions, 
statements  of  difference  between  pairs  of  pictures,  and  a  means  of  re- 
cording pupil  judgment. 

Grades:   Junior   and   senior   high   school 
Price:   $1.35   per  book 

Test  record  sheets:  $.06  each 
Manuals,    $.25 
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ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  ARTS 

BARRETT-RYAN-SCHRAMMEL  ENGLISH  TEST,  FORMS  DM  or  EM 

Contains  five  subtests  covering  Functional  Grammar,  Punctuation,  The 
Sentence  (parts  of  speech,  parts  of  a  sentence,  sentence  elements),  Vocabu- 
lary, and  Pronunciation.  Content  is  based  on  the  common  content  of  lead- 
ing textbooks  and  courses  of  study,  the  experience  of  teachers  and  super- 
visors using  earlier  editions,  and  detailed  study  of  types  of  students 
errors.  No  separate  answer  sheet  is  required  except  for  machine  scoring — 
they  may  also  be  hand  scored  with  the  key  that  comes  in  the  package. 

Grades:  9-12 

Time:  60  minutes 

Price:  $3.55  per  35 

Separate  answer  sheets,  $1.75  per  35 

CALIFORNIA  LANGUAGE  TEST,  FORM  W 

This  test  is  identical  with  the  Language  part  of  the  achievement  battery. 
It  is  divided  into  two  major  tests,  Mechanics  of  English  and  Grammar 
and  Spelling.  The  first  major  test  is  in  turn  divided  into  sections  giving 
part  scores  for  diagnostic  purposes.  It  may  be  answered  in  the  test  booklet 
or  on  separate  Scorezes  or  machine  answer  sheets. 

Elementary 

Grades:  4-6 

Time:  25  minutes 

Price:  Tests,  $3.15  per  35 

Scorezes,  $.09  each 

Machine   answer  sheets,    $.05    each 

Hand  keys  for  machine  sheets,  $.25  each 

Machine  keys,  $.30  each 

Junior  High 

Grades:    7-9 

Time:   29   minutes 

Price:  same  as  Elementary 

Machine  keys,  $.70  each 

Advanced 

Grades:  9-14 

Time:  31  minutes 

Price:  same  as  Elementary 

Machine  keys,   $.50   each 
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COOPERATIVE  ENGLISH  TEST  (Single  Booklet  Edition)  — 
FORMS  RX  AND  Z 
LOWER  LEVEL 

A  comprehensive  instrument  to  measure  the  most  important  basic 
English  skills.  Composed  of  three  tests:  Test  A:  Mechanics  of  Express-ion 
(grammatical  usage,  punctuation,  capitalization  and  spelling).  Test  B: 
Effectiveness  of  Expression  (sentence  structure  and  style,  verbal  skill, 
and  organization).  Test  C:  Reading  Comprehension  (recognition  vocabu- 
lary, speed  and  level  of  comprehension). 

Separate  set  of  answer  sheets  is  required  for  each  student  with  Form 
Z.   The  set  consists   of  two  sheets:   Effectiveness  of  Expression  and   Me- 
chanics of  Expression — 1  sheet;  Reading  Comprehension — 1  sheet. 
Grades:   7-12 

Time:   120  minutes,  40  minutes  for  each  test 
Price:  $6.00  per  25 

Answer  sheets:  $2.40  per  25   (includes  both  sheets) 
Stencils:  $.55  per  set  (necessary  with  separate  answer  sheet) 

HIGHER  LEVEL,  FORM  Z   (answer  sheet  required  for  each  student) 

Grades:  Superior  11th  and  12th  and  college 
Time:  Same  as  Lower  Level 
Price:   Same  a9  Lower  Level 

ESSENTIALS  OF  ENGLISH  TEST,  FORMS  A  or  B 

This  test  comes  in  a  six-page  booklet  which  is  divided  into  five  parts  as 
follows:  I,  Spelling;  II,  Grammatical  Usage;  III,  Word  Usage;  IV,  Sentence 
Structure;  V,  Punctuation  and  Capitalization. 

The  package  contains  tests,  directions,  scoring  key,  class  record  and 
Diagnostic  Key. 

Grades:  7-12  and  college  freshmen 
Time :  45  minutes 
Price:  $2.30  per  25 

IOWA   LANGUAGE   ABILITIES   TESTS 

There  are  two  tests  in  this  group.  Each  test  covers  spelling,  word  mean- 
ing, language  usage,  capitalization,  and  punctuation.  The  Intermediate 
also  covers  sentence  sense  and  grammatical  form  recognition.  A  Manual 
for  Interpreting,  which  must  be  offered  separately,  gives  detailed  informa- 
tion on  diagnosis  and  remediation. 

Elementary,    Form    A 

Grades:    4-7 
Time:  48  minutes 
Price:   $3.85   per  35 
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Manual  for  Interpreting  either  Elementary  or  Intermediate, 
$.35  each 

Intermediate,    Form    B 

Grades:  7-10 
Time:  46  minutes 
Price:   $4.70   per   35 

Manual  for  Interpreting,  $.35  each 

MACHINE-SCORING  EDITION,  FORMS  AM  or  EM 

Intermediate 

Grades:  7-10 
Time:   46   minutes 
Price:  $6.05  per  35 

Machine  answer  sheets,  $2.40  per  35 

Machine  stencil,  $.80  set 

Manual  for  Interpreting,  $.35  each 

TEST  OF   ENGLISH  USAGE,   FORM  A 

Divided  into  three  parts:  Test  1-Mechanics  of  Writing,  which  includes 
capitalization,  use  of  the  apostrophe,  and  punctuation;  Test  II — Accurate 
Use  of  Words,  which  includes  words  of  action  and  verb  forms;  and  Test 
III — Building  Sentences  and  Paragraphs.  Student  answers  are  marked  on 
the  test  booklet  or  on  separate  Scorezes  or  machine-scoring  answer  sheets. 
The  machine  answer  sheets  can  be  scored  by  hand  with  the  hand-scoring 
stencil. 

Grades:  High  school  and  college 
Time:   2-50   minute   periods 
Prices:  $3.90  per  35 

Scorezes,    $.09    each 
Machine  answer  sheets,  $.05 
Machine   stencils,    $.70 
Hand-stencils,  $.30 

TRESSLER    ENGLISH    MINIMUM    ESSENTIALS    TEST,    FORM    A 

Covers  the  essentials  of  good  usage  in  grammatical  correctness,  vocab- 
ulary, punctuation  and  capitalization,  sentence  structure,  sentence  sense, 
inflection  and  accent,  and  spelling.  Separate  answer  sheets  are  not  neces- 
sary  except  for  machine  scoring. 
Grades:    8-12 
Time:   40-50  minutes 
Price:    $2.00   per   25 

Machine   answer  sheets:   $.05    each 
Machine  keys:  $.30 
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UNDERSTANDING    THE    SENTENCE,    BOOKS    I    and    II 

Two  practical  workbooks  that  provide  direct  teaching  of  sentence  skills 
and  techniques  through  a  variety  of  practice  exercises.  Important  points 
of  usage,  grammar,  and  punctuation  are  reviewed  as  needed.  Book  I 
develops  understanding  of  the  basic  patterns  and  elements  of  the  sentence 
including  parts  of  speech,  capitalization,  and  punctuation.  Book  II  builds 
upon  Book  I  and  gives  particular  attention  to  building  more  effective  sen- 
tences through  variety  of  sentence  structure.  Use  of  the  two  books  in 
successive  years  of  high  school  provides  for  steady  progress  in  building 
sentence  skills. 

Grades:  Designed  for  9  and  10;  may  be  used  8-12 

Price:  Books  $1.30  each 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 

COOPERATIVE   FRENCH  TEST,   ELEMENTARY   FORM   R 

This  test  consists  of  three  parts:  Reading,  Vocabulary,  and  Grammar. 
Reading  comprehension  is  tested  by  incomplete  statements  in  French,  for 
each  of  which  the  student  selects  the  most  reasonable  of  five  suggested 
conclusions.  In  the  Vocabulary  section,  he  selects  the  most  nearly  satis- 
factory English  equivalent  for  each  French  word.  In  the  Grammar  sec- 
tion, he  selects  the  one  of  five  choices  which  correctly  completes  the  trans- 
lation into  French  of  a  given  English  sentence.  Separate  answer  sheets 
may  be  used,  but  are  not  required  except  for  machine  scoring. 

Grades:  Students  in  first  two  years  of  high  school  French  or  col- 
lege freshmen 
Time:  40  minutes 
Price:   $3.35  per  25 

Answer   sheets,    $1.25    per   25 

Stencils,  $.25    (required  with  separate  answer  sheets) 

COOPERATIVE  LATIN  TEST,  ELEMENTARY  FORM  R 

This  test  consists  of  three  parts:  Reading,  Vocabulary,  and  Grammar. 
The  Reading  section  includes  both  statements  in  Latin,  for  each  of  which 
the  student  selects  the  most  reasonable  Latin  conclusion,  and  a  number  of 
short  connected  passages,  each  followed  by  a  group  of  questions  in  English 
concerning  its  content.  In  the  Vocabulary  section  the  student  selects  the 
most  nearly  satisfactory  English  equivalent  for  each  Latin  word.  In  the 
Grammar  section,  he  selects  the  word  or  phrase  which  correctly  completes 
the  translation  into  Latin  of  a  given  English  sentence.  Separate  answer 
sheets  may  be  used,  but  are  required  only  for  machine  scoring. 

Grades:  Students  in   the  first  two  years  of  high  school   or  college 
freshmen 
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Time:  40  minutes 
Price:  $3.35  per  25 

Answer  sheets,   $1.25  per  25 

Stencils,  $.25   (required  with  separate  answer  sheets) 

COOPERATIVE  SPANISH  TEST,  ELEMENTARY  FORM 

Consists  of  three  parts:  Reading,  Vocabulary,  and  Grammar.  Reading 
comprehension  is  tested  in  incomplete  statements,  for  each  of  which  the 
student  selects  the  most  reasonable  of  five  suggested  conclusions.  In  the 
Vocabulary  section,  he  selects  the  most  nearly  satisfactory  English  equiva- 
lent for  each  Spanish  word.  In  the  Grammar  section,  he  selects  the  one 
of  five  choices  which  correctly  completes  the  translation  into  Spanish  of  a 
given  English  sentence.  Separate  answer  sheets  may  be  used  but  are 
required  only  for  machine  scoring. 

Grades:  Students  in  the  first  two  years  of  high  school  or  college 

freshmen 
Time:  40  minutes 
Price:  $3.35  per  25 

Answer  sheets,  $1.25  per  25 

Stencils,  $.25   (required  with  separate  answer  sheets) 

ORLEANS-SOLOMON  LATIN  PROGNOSIS  TEST,  FORM  A 

Provides  a  means  of  determining  before  study  is  begun  what  success 
See  page  8  for  ordering  procedure 
students  may  be  expected  to  have  in  Latin.  Consists  of  several  simple 
Latin  lessons  with  a  test  on  each  lesson.  Gives  a  basis  for  advising  high 
school  students  as  to  whether  they  should  study  Latin,  or  repeat  it,  if 
they  have  failed.  May  also  be  used  for  the  classification  of  students  enter- 
ing Latin  classes. 

Grades:  High  school,  before  beginning  Latin  instruction 
Time:  50  minutes;  over-all  time  approximately  an  hour 
Price:  $3.55  per  35 


HANDWRITING 

AYERS  HANDWRITING  SCALE 

One  sheet,   9"x36"   for  use  in   grades  2-8. 
Price:   $.40   each 

HANDWRITING  FOR  LEFT-HANDED  CHILDREN 

Price:   $1.05   per  copy 
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HEALTH 

KILANDER  HEALTH  KNOWLEDGE  TEST,  FORM  AM 

A  measure  of  knowledge  and  understanding  of  matters  pertaining  to 
health.  The  test  includes  questions  on  personal  health,  community  health 
and  sanitation,  nutrition,  safety  and  first  aid,  and  mental  and  emotional 
health.  Although  intended  primarily  as  a  measure  of  achievement  in  a 
course  in  health  instruction,  it  may  be  used  also  to  measure  health  know- 
ledge resulting  from  other  courses  or  obtained  incidentally.  An  answer 
sheet  is  required  for  each  student — they  may  be  hand  or  machine  scored 
with  the  stencil  in  the  package. 

Grades:  9-12 

Time:  40  minutes 

Price:  $3.65  per  35 

Answer  sheets:  $1.45  per  35 

HISTORY 

COOPERATIVE  AMERICAN  HISTORY  TEST,  FORM  Z 

This  test  samples  the  wide  range  of  material  covered  in  secondary 
school  and  college  survey  courses  in  American  history.  On  the  secondary 
school  level  it  is  particularly  suitable  for  college  preparatory  students.  It 
measures  primarily  the  student's  knowledge  of  basic  facts  and  trends  in 
the  economic,  social,  and  politcial  development  of  the  United  States. 
Separate  answer  sheets  may  be  used,  but  are  not  required  except  for 
machine-scoring. 

Grades:  High  school  and  elementary  college 
Price:   $3.60  per  25 

Answer  sheets,  $1.25  per  25 

Stencil,  $.25   (required  with  separate  answer  sheets) 

COOPERATIVE  WORLD  HISTORY  TEST,  FORM  Y 

This  test  measures  acquaintance  with  major  political,  social,  and 
economic  trends  from  prehistoric  times  to  the  present.  Students  are  asked 
to  exercise  broad  time  perspective  and  to  show  an  understanding  of  basic 
historical  developments.  Considerable  emphasis  is  given  to  the  twentieth 
century.  This  test  is  an  especially  useful  measure  of  end-of-course  achieve- 
ment of  superior  senior  high  school  classes  in  world  history.  Separate 
answer  sheets  are  optional. 

Grades:  High  School  classes  in  world  history 

Time:  40  minutes 

Price:  $3.60   per  25 
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Answer  sheets  $1.25  per  25 
Stencils  $.25   each 

CRARY  AMERICAN  HISTORY  TEST,  FORM  AM  or  BM 

An  end-of-year  test  which  measures  not  only  knowledge  of  important 
historical  facts,  such  as  dates,  laws,  treaties,  etc.,  but  also  understanding 
of  historical  processes,  ability  to  interpret  historical  data,  map  skills,  and 
reasoning  by  inference.  Important  aspects  of  political,  social,  economic, 
diplomatic,  military,  and  cultural  history  are  covered.  Separate  answer 
sheets  are  required  for  each  student.  Scoring  key  comes  in  the  package. 

Grades:  End-of-course 

Time:  40  minutes 

Price:    $3.65    per   35 

Answer  sheets,    $1.45    per   35 

CUMMINGS  WORLD  HISTORY  TEST,  FORM  AM 

A  measure  not  only  of  factual  knowledge  of  world  histroy,  but  also  of 
understanding  of  the  great  movements  and  social  trends  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  development  of  civilization.  The  first  45  items  are  factual 
questions  on  major  historical  events,  dates,  places,  and  leaders.  The  re- 
maining 35  items  cover  important  aspects  of  the  history  of  ancient  times, 
medieval  and  modern  Europe,  and  the  two  World  Wars.  Separate  answer 
sheets  are  required  for  each  pupil.  Scoring  key  comes  in  the  package. 

Grades:  End  of  typical  World  History  Course 

Time:    40    minutes 

Price:   $4.20  per  35 

Answer  sheets,  $1.45  per  35 


INTELLIGENCE  TESTS 

A.C.E.  PSYCHOLOGICAL  EXAMINATION  FOR 
HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS— 1953  Edition 

This  test  is  valuable  for  indicating  a  student's  mental  abilities  and  the 
caliber  of  school  achievement  that  might  be  expected  from  him.  The  part 
scores  have  immediate  value  in  both  academic  and  vocational  guidance,  and 
the  results  are  meaningful  to  colleges  when  presented  as  a  part  of  the 
applicant's  high  school  record. 

The  examination  has  two  distinct  parts:  Linguistic  (yielding  the 
L-score)  and  Quantitative  (yielding  the  Q-score).  The  L-score  is  indica- 
tive of  ability  to  succeed  in  those  fields  which  require  proficiency  with  lan- 
guage and  facility  of  expression.  The  Q-score  measures  ability  to  deal 
with  the  type  of  material  covered  in  technical  curricula.  Package  con- 
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tains  25  tests  and  Manual  of  Directions  only.  Answer  sheets  and  scoring 
stencils  must  be  ordered  separately.  An  answer  sheet  is  required  for  each 
pupil  tested. 

Grades:  9-12 
Time:    55    minutes 
Price:  S3. 60  per  25 

Answer  sheets,  $1.25  per  25 
Scoring  stencil,  $.60  each 

A.C.E.   PSYCHOLOGICAL   EXAMINATION   FOR 

COLLEGE  FRESHMEN — 1954  Edition 

This  examination  is  especially  designed  for  the  appraisal  of  scholastic 
aptitude,  or  general  intelligence,  with  reference  to  the  requirements  of 
most  college  curricula.  The  test  has  two  distinct  parts:  Linguistic  (yield- 
ing the  L-score)  and  the  Quantitative  (yielding  the  Q-score).  The  L-score 
measures  ability  to  deal  with  the  type  of  material  covered  in  technical 
curricula.  Separate  and  composite  scores  are  readily  obtainable.  A  separate 
answer  sheet  is  required  for  each  student  and  separate  stencils  are  neces- 
sary. 

Grades:  College  freshman 

Time:   60   minutes 

Price:   83.95   per  25 

Answer   Sheets:   $1.25    per   25 
Scoring  stencil:   $.60 

AGE  AND  I.Q.  CALCULATOR  (see  AIDS  TO  SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATORS  SECTION) 

ARMY  GENERAL  CLASSIFICATION  TEST — Civilian   Edition, 
FORM   AH    (hand-scoring)    or  AM    (machine-scoring) 

This  intelligence  test  measures  general  learning  ability  and  helps  predict 
success  in  many  school  courses  and  industrial  occupations.  Scores  can  also 
be  used  to  predict  scholastic  and  college  success.  It  is  an  especially  useful 
and  helpful  group  intelligence  test  because  it  covers  a  wide  range  of  ability, 
includes  a  broad  sampling  of  different  types  of  ability  and  provides  a  good 
balance  between  these  abilities.  It  was  first  developed  for  service  men  and 
women  and  revised  for  civilian   use.   A   carbon   answer   pad,   for   the   AH 
booklets,  or  a  machine  answer  sheet,  for  the  AM  booklets,  must  be  ordered 
for  each  student.  Xo  carbon  answer  pad  comes  with  the  booklet. 
Grades:  High  school  and  college 
Time:   50   minutes 
Price:  Reusable  booklets,  AH  or  AM,  $.55   each 

Self-scoring  pin-punch    carbon  answer  pads  for   AH,   $2.40 

per  20 

Machine  answer  sheets  for  AM,  $.05  each 

See  page  8  for  ordering  procedure 
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Machine  stencil,  $1.00  per  set 
Manual,    $.30  each 

CALIFORNIA  TEST  OF  MENTAL  MATURITY — 1957  EDITION 
(LANGUAGE  AND   NON-LANGUAGE) — LONG  FORM 

This  test  is  made  up  of  several  sub-tests  arranged  under  the  headings 
of  memory,  spatial  relations,  logical  reasoning,  numerical  reasoning,  and 
verbal  concepts.  The  test  yields  both  mental  ages  and  intelligence  quo- 
tients for  the  language  and  non-language  sections  and  for  the  total  test. 
The  levels  Elementary  through  dvanced  may  be  hand  or  machine-scored. 
Booklets  become  reusable  when  either  the  separate  hand-scoring  Scoreze 
or  the  machine-scoring  answer  sheets  are  used.  The  machine  answer 
sheets  may  also  be  hand-scored.  No  key  is  needed  with  the  Scoreze,  but 
a  set  of  stencils  must  be  used  for  scoring  the  machine  sheets,  either  by 
hand  or  machine.  Separate  answer  sheets  are  optional. 

Pre-Primary   Series 

Grades:  Kindergarten-1 

Time:  2  periods  of  45  minutes  each 

Price:  $5.85  per  35 

Primary    Series 

Grades:   1-3 

Time:  Same  as  above. 

Price:  Same  as  above. 

Elementary    Series 

Grades:  4-8 
Time :  Same  as  above. 
Price :  Same  as  above. 
Scorezes: 

Language,    $.09    each 
Non-Language,  $.09  each 
Machine  answer  sheets: 
Language,  $.05  each 
Non-Language,  $.05  each 
Machine  stencils,  $.70  per  set 
Hand  stencils,  $.50  per  set  (for  use  with  machine  sheets) 

Junior     High     Series 
Grades:   7-9 

Time:     Same    as     above. 
Price:    Same   as   above. 

Secondary   Series 

Grades  9-13 

Time :  Same  as  above. 

Price:  Same  as  above. 

See  page  8  for  ordering  procedure 
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Advanced  Series 

Grades:  Superior  10,  college  and  adult 

Time:  Same  as  above. 

Price:  Same  as  above. 

Extra  accessories:  Manuals,  $.30 

Keys,  $.10 

Class   records,    $.10 

CALIFORNIA  SHORT-FORM  TEST  OF  MENTAL  MATURITY — 
1957  EDITION 

The  seven  sub-tests  give  scores  in  four  components,  namely:  spatial 
relations,  logical  reasoning,  numerical  reasoning,  and  verbal  concepts. 
The  test  yields  both  mental  ages  and  intelligence  quotients  for  the  lan- 
guage and  non-language  sections  and  for  the  total  test.  Answer  sheets 
are  optional. 

Pre-Primary   Series 

Grades:  Kindergarten-1 
Time:  50  minutes 
Price:  $3.55  per  35 

Primary    Series 

Grades:    1-3 

Time :   Same  as  above 

Price:  Same  as  above 

Elementary  Series 

Grades  4-8 

Time:  Same  as  above 

Price:  Same  as  above 

Scorezes,  $.09  each 

Machine   answer   sheets,   $.05    each 

Machine  stencil,  $.50  per  set 

Hand  stencil,  $.30  per  set  (for  use  with  machine  sheets) 

Extra  Accessories:  Manuals,   $.30 

Extra  Accessories:  Keys,   $.10 

Extra  Accessories:  Class  records,  $.10 

Junior  High  Series 

Grades:    7-9 

Time:  Same  as  above 

Price:  Same  as  above 

Secondary    Series 
Grades:  9-13 
Time:  Same  as  above 
Price:  Same  as  above 

See  page  8  for  ordering  procedure 
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Advanced  Series 

Grades:   Superior    10,   college   and   adult 
Time:  Same  as  above 
Price:  Same  as  above 

DAVIS-EELLS  TEST  OF  GENERAL  INTELLIGENCE  OR 
PROBLEM-SOLVING  ABILITY 

A  group  test  of  general  intelligence  in  which  intelligence  is  denned 
specifically  in  terms  of  problem-solving  ability  in  realistic  problem  areas. 
Material  is  presented  entirely  verbally.  There  are  no  reading  require- 
ments. The  method  of  administering  stresses  a  "game"  rather  than  a 
"test"  atmosphere.  The  Manual,  which  comes  separately,  is  designed  par- 
ticularly for  directors  of  research  and  supervisory  personnel. 

Primary   Test,    Form   A 

Grades:  1  and  2 

Time:  Grade  1,  two  30  minute  periods 

Grade  2,  three  30  minute  periods 
Price:  $4.40  per  35 

Manuals,   $1.00    (all  levels) 

Elementary   Test,    Form   A 

Grades:  3-6 

Time:  Two  50-60  minute  periods 

Price:  $4.85  per  35 

DETROIT  BEGINNING   FIRST-GRADE   INTELLIGENCE  TEST, 
Revised,  FORM  A 

A  non-reading  group  intelligence  test  consisting  of  ten  short  sub-tests. 
Grades:    Beginning   first  grade 
Time:    30-35   minutes 
Price:  $2.95  per  35 

DETROIT  ADVANCED  FIRST-GRADE   INTELLIGENCE 
TEST,  FORM  A 

A  non-reading  group  intelligence  test. 

Grades:  Middle  to  end  of  first  grade  and  beginning  second  grade 
Time:  30-35  minutes 
Price:  $2.95  per  35 

DETROIT  KINDERGARTEN  TEST,  FORM  A 

An  individually-administered   intelligence  test. 
Grades:  Beginning  kindergarten 
Time:  7-12  minutes 
Price:  $2.45  per  35 

See  page  8  for  ordering  procedure 
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HENMON-NELSON  TEST  OF  MENTAL  ABILITY,  FORM  A 

Each  test  consists  of  90  items  arranged  in  order  of  difficulty.  Although 
maintaining  the  same  number  of  items  as  the  previous  edition,  each 
test  in  the  revision  covers  a  range  of  only  4  grades  instead  of  6.  There 
is  a  1-grade  overlap,  provided  between  each  of  the  three  tests.  Scoring  is 
easy  and  rapid  by  a  carbon  in  the  self-marking  device.  When  ordering 
specify  level. 

Grades:    Elementary,    2-6 
Junior  High,  6-9 
High  School,  9-12 
Price:  S2.85  per  35 
Time:  30  minutes 

JENSEN  I.Q.  DIAL  (see  AIDS  TO  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATORS 

SECTION) 

GOODENOUGH    INTELLIGENCE   TEST 

A  non-verbal  test  of  mental  ability,  suitable  for  use  either  as  a  group 
test  or  as  an  individual  test.  Estimates  of  mental  ability  are  based  on 
characteristics  of  the  subject's  drawing  of  a  man.  Especially  useful  for 
children  with  language  handicaps  or  with  unusual  backgrounds.  Directions 
for  administration  and  interpretation  of  the  test  are  in  the  author's  book, 
Measurement  of  Intelligence  by  Drawings. 

Grades:  Ages  4-10 

Time:  No  time  limit 

Price:  Drawing  Sheets,  $1.55  per  35 

Measurement   of   Intelligence    by   Drawings,    $3.25    per    copy 

KUHLMANN-ANDERSON   INTELLIGENCE  TEST 

Sixth  Edition  of  a  long-established  measure  of  general  learning  ability. 
Median  mental  age  method  of  scoring  used,  thus  eliminating  the  undue 
significance  of  zero  and  maximum  scores  on  parts.  There  are  39  tests  ar- 
ranged  in  nine  overlapping  scales  (10  tests  at  each  grade  level)  adapted  to 
school  classes. 

Grade  level  is  indicated  for  testing  normal  classes  early  in  the  year: 
for  superior  pupils  or  second-semester  testing,  use  next     higher  level.) 
Time:  actual  working  time  20-30  minutes 
Price:    $2.65    per    25 

Master  Manual   (contains  essential  data  as  well  as  copies  of 
each  test  page  and  all  directions,  $2.65 

Handbook    (contains   essential    data    from    the   manual,    but 
without  reproductions  of  the  test  pages  and  directions,  $.45 

See  page  8  for  ordering  procedure 
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Specify  booklet  by  Letter 

Booklet  Usual 

Title  Age  Grade 

K  5-8  Kgn:  1-A 

A  6-1  1 

B  7-3  2 

C  8-4  3 

D  9-4  4 

E  10-7  5 

F  11-9  6 

G  13-2  7-8 

H  16-0  9-12 


KUHLMANN-FINCH   INTELLIGENCE   TESTS 

A  test  of  general  mental  development  comprising  9  test  booklets  for 
use  in  grades  from  Kindergarten  through  high  school;  a  measure  of  in- 
tellectual power  rather  than  speed.  Easily  scored.  Booklets  for  grades  5 
through  Senior  High  are  reusable  if  separate  answer  sheets  are  used; 
but  their  use  is  optional.  Separate  answer  sheets  are  not  available  for 
Tests  I,  II,  III,  and  IV.  The  manual  contains  complete  directions  for  all 
grade    levels. 

Grades:   Kindergarten   and   beginning    1st, 
I,   II,    III,   IV,  V,   VI,  Jr.   Hi,   Sr.   Hi 
(numbers  correspond  to  grade  level) 
Time:  Five  5-minute  sub-tests  in  each  tes-t 
Price:  $3.00  per  25 

Answer  sheets,  $1.25  per  25 

Machine  stencil,  $.30  each 

Hand  stencil,   $.30    (for  use  with  machine  sheets) 

Directions  for  scoring  separate  answer  sheets,  $.15   (specify 

hand  or  machine) 

Manual,   $1.30   each    (all  levels) 

METROPOLITAN  READINESS  TEST,  FORMS  R  or  S 

A  measure  of  children's  maturity  or  readiness  to  undertake  ordinary 
first-grade  work.  The  results  are  useful  in  indicating  which  pupils  are 
likely  to  profit  from  formal  instruction  in  reading,  number  work,  etc.  and 
which  pupils  will  require  additional  training  before  they  are  ready  for 
such  work.  The  content  is  entirely  pictorial. 

Grades:  End  of  kindergarten  and  beginning  of  first  grade 

Time:  About  60  minutes 

Price:  $4.30  per  35 

See  page  8  for  ordering  procedure 
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OTIS  CLASSIFICATION  TEST,  Revised 

Includes  Otis  Quick-Scoring  Mental  Ability  BETA. 
(See  BATTERIES) 

OTIS  QUICK-SCORING  MENTAL  ABILITY  TESTS: 
New    Edition,    Short    Form 

The  new  forms  are  shorter,  but  yield  results  directly  comparable  to  the 
longer  ones.  The  Alpha  Test  (short  form)  is  half  verbal  and  half  nonverbal. 
Separate  answer  sheets  are  optional,  but  available  for  the  Beta  and  Gamma 
Tests  and  may  be  hand  or  machine  scored  with  the  separate  machine  key. 

Alpha  Test,  Form  AS 

Grades:   1-4 
Time:  25  minutes 
Price:  $2.75  per  35 

Beta    Test,    Forms    EM    or    FM 

Grades:  4-9 
Time:  30  minutes 
Price:  $2.85  per  35 

Machine  answer  sheets,  $1.30  per  35 

Machine  stencils,   $.25   each 

Gamma    Test,    Forms    EM    or    FM 

Grades:  high  school  and  college 
Time:  30  minutes 
Price:  $2.85  per  35 

Machine   answer  sheets,    $1.30   per   35 

Machine  stencils,  $.25  each 

OTIS  QUICK-SCORING  MENTAL  ABILITY  TESTS,  Long  Form 

A  series  of  group  intelligence  tests  that  give  reliable  results  with  a 
great  saving  of  time  in  giving  and  scoring.  They  are  self-administering 
except  for  the  verbal  test  of  Alpha. 

Alpha   Test,   Forms  A  or   B 

Grades:  1-4 
Time:  20  minutes 
Price:  $3.25  per  35 

Beta   Test,    Forms   A   or   B 

Grades:    4-9 
Time:   30   minutes 
Price:  $2.35  per  35 

See  page  8  for  ordering  procedure 
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OTIS  SELF-ADMINISTRATERING  TESTS  OF  MENTAL  ABILITY 

Group  intelligence  tests  that  are  widely  used  because  of  their  ease  of 
administering  and  scoring,  the  variety  of  test  material,  and  the  simple 
method  of  obtaining  IQ's. 

Intermediate    Examination,    Forms    A,    B,    or   D 

Grades:   4-9 

Time:  Either  a  20-  or  30-minute  time  limit  may  be  used 

Price:  $2.30  per  35 

Higher    Examination,    Form    D 

Grades:   9-12   and    college 

Time:  Either  a  20-  or  30-minute  time  limit  may  be  used 

Price:  $2.30  per  35 

PINTNER  GENERAL  ABILITY  TESTS:   NON-LANGUAGE  SERIES 

A  group  test  of  general  intellectual  ability  that  utilizes  no  verbal  situa- 
tion, measures  mental  functions  independently  of  word  knowledge  and 
facility,  and  may  be  administered  in  pantomime  without  the  use  of  lan- 
guage. 

Intermediate    Test,    Forms    K    or    L 

Grades:  4-9 
Time:  50  minutes 
Price:  $4.95  per  35 

PINTNER  GENERAL  ABILITY  TESTS:  VERBAL  SERIES 

Four  batteries  of  mental  tests  that  fulfill  modern  requirements  for  a 
complete  series  of  group  tests  of  general  mental  ability  at  all  levels, 
measuring  a  variety  of  aspects  of  general  mental  ability. 

Pintner-Cunningham   Primary    Test    is   entirely    oral.    FORMS    A,    B, 
or    C 

Grades:  Kindergarten  -2 
Time:  25  minutes 
Price:  $3.10  per  35 

Pintner-Durost    Elementary    Test 

Scale    1,   Picture   Content,    Forms   A   or   B 

Grades:  2-4 

Time:  45  minutes 

Price:  $4.25  per  35 

Scale   2,    Reading    Content,    Forms    A  or   B 

Grades:    2-4 
Time:  45  minutes 
Price:  $3.30  per  35 

See  page  8  for  ordering  procedure 
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Pintner  Intermediate  Test,  Forms  A  or  B 

(semi-self-administering) 
Grades:    4-9 
Time:  45  minutes 
Price:  $3.60  per  35 

Answer  sheets,  $1.75  per  35 

Machine    stencils,    $.50    per    set    (necessary    with    separate 
sheets) 

Manual  for  Interpreting,  $.30 

Pintner  Advanced  Test,  Forms  A  or  B 

Grades:  9  and  above 
Time:  55  minutes 
Price:  $3.60  per  35 

Answer  sheets,  $1.75  per  35 

Machine    Stencils,    $.50    per    set     (necessary    with    separate 
sheets) 

Manual  for  Interpreting,  $.30 

COOPERATIVE  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  ABILITY  TESTS — Form  A 

The  SCAT  series  has  been  developed  to  help  teachers,  counselors-and 
students  estimate  the  capacity  of  individuals  to  undertake  the  academic 
work  of  the  next  higher  school  level.  The  tests-  are  measures  of  developed 
abiliy,  indicative  of  the  relative  academic  success  the  student  is  likely  to 
achieve  in  his  next  steps  up  the  educational  ladder. 

Each  test  booklet  in  the  SCAT  series  contains  four  relatively  short  sub- 
tests or  parts.  Two  of  these  subtests,  Parts  I  and  III,  are  measures  of 
developed  ability  in  skills  closely  related  to  student  success  in  the  verbal 
kinds  of  school  learning.  The  total  number  of  right  answers  on  these  two 
parts  is  converted  into  a  Verbal  Score.  The  two  other  subtests,  Part  II 
and  IV,  are  measures  of  ability  in  certain  quantitative  skills  of  number 
manipulation  and  problem  solving.  These  two  parts  yield  a  Quantitative 
Score.  The  kinds  of  material  in  the  four  parts  of  the  test  are  as  follows: 

Part   I       -  30   sentence-completion  tasks 

Part   II     -   25   numerical  computation  tasks 

Part  III  -   30   vocabulary  tasks 

Part  IV  -  25   numerical  problem-solving  tasks 

Level  V  has  25  tasks  in  each  of  the  four  parts. 

Separate  answer  sheets  are  required, — they  may  be  hand  or  machine 
scored.  Directions  are  packaged  with  the  tests,  but  the  Manual  for  In- 
terpreting Scores  mu9t  be  ordered  separately. 


SPECIFY  LEVEL 


Level  5.   grades    4,    5,    6 
4.   grades  6,  7,  8 


See  page  8  for  ordering  procedure 
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3.   grades  8,  9,  10 
2.   superior  9th,  10,  11,  12 

1.   superior  12th,  college  freshmen  and  sophomores 
Time:  70  minutes, — can  be  divided  into  two  45  minute  periods 
Price:   $4.80  per  20 

Answer  sheets,  $1.25   per  20 
Stencils,  $.50  each 
Manual   for   Iinterpreting,    $1.05 
Student  Profile  sheets  -  $.55  per  20 
Norms:  Fall  norms  for  grades  4-14.  Each  converted  score  is  presented 
as  an  interval  bounded  by  two  percentile  ranks,  insuring  more 
realistic  interpretation  of  a  test  score. 

SRA  PRIMARY  MENTAL  ABILITIES — for  AGES  5  to  7 

This  battery  provides  scores  for  five  basic  components  of  intelli- 
gence: verbal-meaning,  quantitative,  space,  perceptual  speed,  and  motor. 
At  some  time  after  the  5-7  age  level,  numerical  and  reasoning  abilities 
evolve  from  the  quantitative  ability  measured  by  this  battery.  A  general 
ability  quotient  comparable  to  the  I.Q.  is  also  provided.  It  is  a  good  indi- 
cator of  reading  readiness,  and  ability  to  enter  first  grade.  All  problems 
are  pictorial;  all  directions  are  oral.  No  reading  is  required. 

Grades:  Kindergarten-2 

Time:   One  hour,  or  two  half-hour  periods 

Price:  $3.05  per  20,  are  also  sold  separately 

Manual,  $.30-  not  included  with  booklets 

SRA  PRIMARY  MENTAL  ABILITIES — for  AGES  7  to   11 

Five  basic  learning  aptitudes  are  measured  by  this  test:  verbal-mean- 
ing, space,  reasoning,  perception,  and  number.  A  Total  Score  and  a 
Total  Non-Reading  Score  provide  two  evaluations  of  general  ability.  It 
unique  reading  and  non-reading  tests  for  verbal-meaning  and  reasoning 
are  especially  useful  in  the  study  of  reading  ability  and  reading  capacity. 
In  general,  the  test  provides  information  useful  in  predicting  general 
learning  rate,  the  kinds  of  school  work  the  pupil  can  do  easily,  and  the 
subject  areas  that  may  be  difficult.  The  booklet  does  not  have  an  answer 
pad  attached — they  must  be  ordered  separately. 
Grades:   2-6 

Time :  one  hour,  or  two  half-hour  periods 
Price:  Reusable  booklets,  $.50  each 

Self-scoring   carbon    answer   pads,    $2.20    per    20 
Interpretation  folder  (age  and  quotient  scores),  $.95  per  20 
Manual,  $.30  each 

SRA  PRIMARY  MENTAL  ABILITIES — for  AGES  11  to  17 

Here  is  a  measure   of  five  primary  mental   abilities:   verbal-meaning, 
See  page  8  for  ordering  procedure 
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space,  reasoning,  number  and  word-fluency.  Schools  using  this  test  can 
convert  the  Total  Score  to  a  general  ability  quotient  comparable  to  the 
I.Q.  Self-interpreting  profiles  are  provided  to  help  teachers  and  coun- 
selors understand  students'  strengths  and  weaknesses.  Students  them- 
selves can  use  the  profiles  to  increase  self-understanding,  and  to  plan 
educational  and  vocational  activities.  The  booklet  does  not  have  an  answer 
pad  attached — they  must  be  ordered  separately. 

Form    AH     (Hand-scoring) 

Grades:  junior  and  senior  high,  adult 

Time:  40  to  45  minutes 

Price:   Reusable  booklet,   $.50    each 

Self-scoring  carbon  answer  pads,  $2.20  per  20 

Profile?,  $.65  per  20 

Manual,  $.30  each 

Form    AM    (Machine-scoring) 

Grades:  Junior  and  senior  high  and  adult 

Time:   40  to  45  minutes 

Price:  Reusable  booklets,  $.50  each 

Machine  answer  sheets,  $.05  each 

Machine    stencils,    $3.05    per    set 

Profiles — same  as  for  AH 

Manuals — same  as  for  AH 

TERMAN-McNEMAR  TEST  OF   MENTAL  ABILITY,   FORMS   C   or  D 

Particulary  stresses  verbal  components  of  intelligence.  There  are 
seven  sub-tests:  Information,  Synonyms,  Logical  Selection,  Classification, 
Analogies,  Opposites,  and  Best  Answer.  Scoring  is  simplified.  May  be 
hand-  or  machine-scored.  Sepai'ate  answer  sheets  are  required  only  for 
machine-scoring,  but  they  may  be  hand-scored  with  the  key  that  comes  in 
the  package. 

Grades:  7-12  and  college  freshmen 
Time:  40  minutes 
Price:  $3.45  per  35 

Answer  sheets,  $1.60  per  35 
Machine   stencils,   $.20   set 


INTEREST  INVENTORIES 

OCCUPATIONAL  INTEREST  INVENTORY 

Designed  to  aid  in  discovering  the  basic  occupational  interests  possessed 
by  an  indivdual  in  order  that  he  may  more  intelligently  plan  a  program 

See  page  8  for  ordering  procedure 
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that  will  result  in  his  being  a  successful  employee  or  a  competent  student. 
The  fields  of  interest  identified  are:  Personal-Social,  Natural,  Mechanical, 
Business,  The  Arts,  and  the  Sciences.  The  Inventory  also  identifies  three 
types  of  interests — Verbal,  Manipulative,  and  Computational  and  gives  a 
measure  of  the  student's  level  of  interest.  In  the  latter  he  learns  whether 
he  enjoys  occupations  requiring  simple  routine  and  unskilled  activities  or 
occupations  involving  originality,  inventiveness  and  professional  skill. 
Can  be  answered  in  the  booklet  or  on  separate  answer  sheets. 
Grades:  Intermediate  for  Junior  High 

Advanced  for  Senior  High 
Time:  No   limit  but  can   be  given   in   30-   40  minutes 
Prices:  $5.45  per  35 

Separate  answer  sheets  $.0,5  each 

Hand  stencil  for  use  with  the  answer  sheet  $.70  per  set 

KUDER  PREFERENCE  RECORD — PERSONAL,  FORM  A 

Measures  preference  for  five  different  personal  and  social  activities.  It 
tells  the  kinds  of  relations  the  student  prefers  with  other  people.  Measures 
preference  for   working   with   ideas,  being  active   in   groups,  avoiding  con- 
flicts, directing  others,  and  being  in  familiar  and  stable  situations. 
Grades:   8-12 
Time:  40  minutes 
Price:   Reusable  booklets,   $.50  each 

Self-scoring  pin-punch  answer  pads,  $2.40  per  20 
Profile    sheets:    Boys   and   girls,    $.65    per    20 
Men  and  Women,  $.65  per  20 
Manuals:  $.30  each 

KUDER  PREFERENCE  RECORD — VOCATIONAL,  Form  B   (Nine  Scale) 

This  vocational  form  measures  nine  broad  areas  of  education  and 
vocational  interets:  mechanical,  computational,  scientific,  persuasive, 
artistic,  literary,  musical,  social  service,  and  clerical.  It  does  not  include  the 
outdoor  scale,  the  verification  score  or  the  glossary  that  appear  in  Form  C. 

Grades:    Same   as   CH 

Time:   40   minutes 

Price :  Same  as  CH 

KUDER   PREFERENCE    RECORD — VOCATIONAL,    FORMS    CH   or    CM 
(Eleven    Scale) 

This  vocational  form  measures  ten  broad  areas  of  education  and  voca- 
tional interest:  outdoor,  mechanical,  computational  scientific,  persuasive, 
ai't'istic,  literary,  musical,  social  service,  and  clerical.  A  special  verifica- 
tion score  helps  identify  those  who  have  not  followed  directions  or  have 
answered  carelessly.   The  test  consists  of   168  groups  of  three  activities. 
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Students  mark  the  activity  they  prefer  most  and  the  one  they  like  least  in 
each  group.  The  Preference  Record  is  self-administering,  and  self-inter- 
preting profile?  are  available.  The  manual  (which  must  be  ordered  separ- 
ately) lists  suggested  occupations  for  each  interest  area  and  combination 
of  two  interest  areas.  Please  note  that  no  answer  pad  comes  in  booklet. 

Grades:  High  School  and  college 

Time:  Approximately  40  minutes 

Price:  FORM  CH    (Hand-Scoring) 

Reusable  record  booklets  $.50  each 
Pin-Punch  answer  pads;  $2.40  per  20 
Profiles,  $.65  per  20 
Manuals,    $.30   each 
Extra  pins,  $1.00  per  20 

Form  CM   (Machine-Scoring) 

Reusable  booklets,  $.50  each 
Machine  answer  sheets,  $.05  each 
Machine  keys,  $7.55   per  set  of  22 
Profiles   and   manuals,    Same   as   CH 

LITERATURE 

CENTER-DUROST  LITERATURE  ACQUAINTANCE  TEST — FORM  AM 

A  measure  of  acquaintance  with  books  worth  reading.  The  test  contains 
65  test  items  based  on  stories,  poems,  and  plays  found  in  the  recommended 
Reading  List  of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English.  In  each 
item  the  student  is  asked  to  choose  from  three  titles  the  one  from  which 
a  selected  excerpt  or  episode  comes.  A  separate  answer  sheet  is  required  for 
each  student,  and  is  scored  with  the  key  in  the  package. 

Grades:  11-12 

Time:  40  minutes 

Price:  Test  Booklets,   $3.65  per  35 

Separate  answer  sheets,   $1.45   per  35 

MATHEMATICS 

BASIC    SKILLS    IN    ARITHMETIC    TESTS — FORM    A 

Fundamental  arithmetic  skills,  including  problems  involving  whole 
numbers,  fractions,  decimals,  and  percentages  are  measured  by  this  test. 
Results  help  determine  group  and  individual  instructional  needs.  They 
can  also  be  used  for  counseling  and  selection  of  students  for  enrollment 
in  courses  requiring  arithmetical  background.  Diagnostic  class  record  sheets 
must  be  ordered  separately. 
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Grades:  6-12 

Time:  About  45  minutes 

Price:  Test  Booklets   $2.05   per  20 

Diagnostic    Class   Record   sheets — $2.05   per   20 

BLYTH  SECOND-YEAR  ALGEBRA  TEST,  FORM  AM 

Measures   competence   in   the   basic   skills  of  algebraic  facts  and  con- 
cepts.  The  55  items-  include  problems  and  exercises  on  symbolic   expres- 
sion, factoring,  radicals,  exponents,  logarithms,  simple  progressions,  linear 
and  quadratic  equations,  and  graphic  methods.  Answers  may  be  recorded 
in  the  test  booklet  or  on  separate  answer  sheets,  and  the  books,  reused. 
Grades:  End  of  typical  second-year  algebra  course 
Time:    45   minutes 
Price:  $3.30  per  35 

Answer  sheets,  $1.45  per  35 

BRESLICH  ALGEBRA  SURVEY  TEST,  FORM  A 

The  First  Semester  Test  is  used  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester  to  de- 
termine how  much  algebra  the  pupils  have  assimilated  and  where  the 
work  needs  to  be  strengthened  for  individuals  and  for  classes.  Consists 
of  six  parts:  Part  I — Algebraic  Concepts;  Part  II — Changing  Algebraic 
Expressions  to  Simpler  Forms;  Part  III  and  Part  IV — Solving  Equations 
and  Dei-iving  Equations  from  Problems;  Part  V — Formulas  and  Graphs; 
Part  VI — Factoring. 

Time:   41   minutes 

Price:    $2.05   per   25 

The  Second  Semester  Test,  used  at  the  end  of  the  second  semester, 
consists  of  six  parts:  Part  I — Algebraic  Concepts;  Part  II — Algebraic 
Processes;  Part  III — Solving  Equations;  Part  IV — Problems;  Part  V — 
Fractions;  Part  VI — Functional  Relationships. 

Time:   52   minutes 

Price:  $2.05  per  25 

CALIFORNIA   ALGEBRA   APTITUDE    TEST 

A  test  useful  for  predicting  a  pupil's  probability  of  success  in  high 
school  algebra  courses.  The  test  score  yields  a  predictive  index  which  is 
strengthened   when  weighted  with  an   intelligence   score. 

Grades:  Junior  and  senior  high  school 

Time:  One  class  period 

Price:  $2.30  per  25 

CALIFORNIA    ARITHMETIC    TEST 

The  following  tests  are  identical  with  the  corresponding  parts  of  the 
complete    California   Achievement   Test    Batteries.    Each   form   is    divided 
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into  two  major  tests,  Arithmetic  (or  Mathematics)  Reasoning,  and  Arith- 
metic (or  Mathematics)  Fundamentals.  The  major  tests  are  in  turn 
divided  into  three,  four,  or  five  sections  giving  part  scores  for  diagnostic 
purposes.  Booklets  are  reusable  when  either  the  separate  hand-scoring 
Scoreze  or  machine-scoring  answer  sheets  are  used.  The  machine  answer 
sheets  may  also  be  hand-scored.  No  key  is  needed  with  the  Scoreze  but 
a  set  of  stencils  must  be  used  for  scoring  the  machine  sheets,  either  by 
hand  or  machine.   Separate  answer  sheets  are   optional. 

Lower  Primary,  Forms  W  or  X 

Grades:    1-2 
Price:  $3.15  per  35 

Upper   Primary,   Forms  W   or   X 

Grades:  3  and  L4 
Price:  $3.15  per  35 

Elementary,  Forms  W  or  X 

Grades:  4-6 

Price:  $3.15  per  35 

Scoreze,  $.09   each 

Machine   answer  sheets,   $.05   each 

Machine  stencil,  $.70 

Hand   stencils,    $.25    (for   use  with   machine   sheets) 

Junior   High,    Forms   W   or   X 

Grades:  7-9 

Prices:    Same    as    Elementary 

Advanced,    Forms   W   or   X 

Grades:   9-14 

Prices:  Same  as  Elementary 

COOPERATIVE  ALGEBRA  TEST.   ELEMENTARY 
ALGEBRA  THROUGH  QUADRATICS 

The  problems  included  in  this  test  are  all  multiple  choice  and  include 
both  formal  and  word  types.  The  test  is  especially  useful  for  measuring 
achievement  at  the  end  of  the  course.  Separate  answer  sheets  may  be 
used,  but  are  required  only  for  machine  scoring. 

Grades:  High  school  classes  in  elementary  algebra 

Time:    4  0    minutes 

Price:  $3.35  per  25 
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Answer  sheets,  $1.25  per  25 
Stencils,  $.25  each 
Manuals,    $.30   each 

COOPERATIVE  MATHEMATICS  TEST  FOR  GRADES  7,  8,  9 

Consists  of  four  parts:  1)  Skills;  2)  Facts,  Terms  and  Concepts;  3) 
Applications;  and  4)   Appreciation. 

The  questions  cover  basic  arithmetic  processes  in  both  formal  and  word 
problems  as  well  as  the  meanings  of  common  quantitative  terms  and  ex- 
pressions. Some  simple  concepts  of  algebra  and  geometry  are  utilized. 
Primarily  measures  growth  in  the  fundamentals  of  mathematics  and 
identifies  relative  strengths  and  weaknesses.  Separate  answer  sheets  are 
not  required,  but  may  be  used. 
Time:  80  minutes 
Price:  Test  booklets  $3.95  per  25 

Answer    sheets    $1.25    per    25 

Stencil   for   use  with   separate   answer   sheet:    $.25    per  set 

DAVIS  TEST  OF  FUNCTIONAL  COMPETENCE  IN 
MATHEMATICS,  FORM  AM 

This  test  is  based  on  the  essentials  for  functional  competence  in  math- 
ematics as  outlined  by  the  Commission  on  Post-War  Plans  of  the  National 
Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics.  The  different  sections  of  the  test 
measure  specifically  the  following  areas:  Consumer  Problems;  Graphs  and 
Tables;  Symbolism,  Equations,  etc.;  Ratio,  Tolerance,  etc.  Answer  sheets 
are  required  and  can  be  either  hand  or  machine  scored  with  the  key  that 
comes  in  the  package. 

Grades:  9-13 

Time:  Two  40  minute  periods 

Price:  $4.20  per  35 

Answer  sheets,   $1.45  per  35 

IOWA  ALGEBRA  APTITUDE  TEST 

This-  index  to  pupil's  ability  to  master  algebra  is  now  available  in  a 
quick-scoring  form.  Designed  to  be  given  before  formal  study  of  the  sub- 
ject. Gives  an  objective  basis  for  advising  pupils  whether  or  not  to  elect 
Algebra.  May  also  be  used  for  sectioning  pupils.  Separate  answer  sheets 
are  not  required,  but  when  used  the  booklets  become  reusable.  No  manual 
comes  in  the  package — order  separately  in  required  numbers. 
Time:    35    minutes 
Prices:  Tests   $2.15   per   25 
Manuals,  $.35  each 
Separate  answer  sheets,  $.06  each 
Stencils,  $.30  per  set 
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LANKTON  FIRST-YEAR  ALGEBRA  TEST,   FORMS  AM  or  BM 

A  55  item  test  on  the  vocabulary  of  algebra,  meaning  and  U9e  of  symbols, 
fundamental  operations,  formulas,  equations,  simple  algebraic  fractions, 
radicals,  ratio,  proportion,  variation,  graphs,  trigonometric  functions,  and 
the  solution  of  problems  by  the  use  of  algebra.  Separate  answer  sheets  are 
required  for  each  pupil. 

Grades:  End  of  1st  year  course 
Price:  $3.65  per  35 

Answer  sheets,  $1.45  per  35 

LEE  MAINTENANCE  DRILLS  AND  TESTS   IN  ARITHMETIC 

These  Drills  and  Tests  are  62  page  booklets  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  those  students  who  have  inadequate  mastery  of,  or  need  a  re- 
view of,  arithmetic  basic  skills.  Twenty  sets  of  drills  and  tests  in  mixed 
fundamentals  are  provided  to  cover  variations  of  twenty  of  the  most  im- 
portant processes  in  arithmetic.  Thus,  each  student  receives  necessary  re- 
view work  with  a  minimum  number  of  problems — a  teaching  situation 
most  difficult  to  obtain  by  other  means.  Each  Drill  of  ten  problems  is 
followed  a  few  days  later  by  a  test  of  problems  of  the  same  type  and 
difficulty,  thus  providing  a  constructive  arithmetic  program  which  serves 
the  following  four  significant  purposes: 

1.  Maintenance    of    skills    in    fundamental    arithmetic    processes 

2.  Continuous  diagnosis  of  difficulties 

3.  Remedial  teaching  on  the  basis  of  diagnosis  followed  by  re-testing 

4.  Understanding  his  own  needs  and  progress  on  the  part  of  the  stu- 
dent, as  shown  on  MY  Progress  Record  and  the  Diagnostic  Record 
Sheets  provided  in  each  booklet. 

Grade   Seven   Edition:   Price:  $.75   each 
Grade  Eight  Edition:   Price:  same  as  above 
High  School  Edition:  Price:  same  as  above 

LEE  TEST  OF  ALGEBRAIC  ABILITY,  FORM  A 

The  specific  uses  to  which  the  results  of  this  test  can  be  put  are: 

1.  To  determine  whether  or  not  a  student  should  take  algebra. 

2.  To    aid    in    sectioning    classes. 

3.  To  determine  vax-ious  levels  of  ability  within  the  class  as  an  aid  to 
instruction,  in  case   conditions  do   not   permit  sectioning. 

4.  To  discover,  at  the  beginning  of  the  term,  pupils  who  are  capable 
of  doing  exceptional  work  in  algebra. 

5.  To  provide  a  measure  of  the  student's  algebraic  ability  so  that  a 
teacher  can  tell  whether  poor  work  is  due  to  lack  of  ability  or  to 
other  factors  that  can  be  corrected. 

Grades:  Students  beginning  first-year  algebra 
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Time:  25  minutes 
Price:  $2.05  per  25 

MADDEN-PEAK  ARITHMETIC  COMPUTATION  TEST,  FORM  AM 

A  reliable  measure  of  the  basic  arithmetic  computational  skills  needed 
by  adults.  Contains  73  items  and  yields  separate  scores  on :  Part  I,  Addition 
and  Subtraction;  Part  II,  Multiplication  and  Division;  Part  III,  Common 
Fractions;  Part  IV,  Decimal  Fractions,  Mixed  Decimals,  and  Per  Cent; 
Part  V,  Mental  Computation  and  Estimation. 

Grades:   7-12 

Time:   49   minutes 

Price:  $3.35  per  35 

METROPOLITAN  ACHIEVEMENT  TEST:  ARITHMETIC 

There  are  three  different  tests-  in  this  group.  They  cover  both  compu- 
tation  and   problem   solving. 

Elementary Form    R  or   S 

Grades:    3-4 
Time:    75    minutes 
Price:  $2.65  per  35 

Intermediate Form   R  or   S 

Grades:  5-6 
Time:  90  minutes 
Price:  $2.65  per  35 

Advanced Form    R    or    S 

Grades:  7,  8  and  first  half  of  9 
Time:  90  minutes 
Price:    $2.65    per  35 

NEW  YORK  TEST  OF  ARITHMETICAL  MEANINGS 

A  measure  of  mastery  of  essential  pre-measurement  and  numerical  con- 
cepts. Level  One  samples  concepts  normally  acquired  before  and  during 
first  grade.  Level  Two,  sampling  pre-measurement  concepts,  standard 
measures,  and  numbers  and  processes,  is  based  on  the  arithmetic  taught  in 
the  first  two  years  of  school.  Content  at  both  levels  is  entirely  pictorial. 

Level    One:    end   of    grade   or    beginning    2 

Time:  two  periods  of  30  minutes  each 
Price:  $3.75  per  35 

Level    Two:    end   of    grade    2    or   beginning    3 

Time:  two  periods  of  30  minutes  each 
Price:  $3.15  per  35 
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ORLEANS  ALGEBRA  PROGNOSIS  TEST,  FORM  A 

The  test  consists  of  nine  simple  lessons,  each  followed  by  a  series  of 
questions  covering  algebraic  principles  and  skills  including  the  use  of 
symbols,  substitution  of  values  for  symbols,  expression  of  relationships  by 
symbol, s  and  problem-solving.  An  arithmetic  test  and  a  summary  test  are 
also  included.  Data  are  presented  on  the  extent  to  which  scores  on  this 
test  are  actually  predictive  of  success  in  learning  first-year  algebra.  De- 
tailed instructions  are  given  for  using  the  results  for  prognosis  in  local 
situations. 

Grades:  Before  beginning  algebra  instruction 

Time:  39  minutes;  over-all  administration  time  45  minutes 

Price:  $3.45  per  35 

ORLEANS  GEOMETRY  PROGNOSIS  TEST,  FORM  A 

A  measure  of  abilities  necessary  for  success  in  learning  geometry.  The 
tes-t  consists  of  several   simple  lessons  in   geometry,   each   followed   by   a 
series  of  questions  covering  essential  skills  and  principles  such  as  under- 
standing and  use  of  axioms,  of  the  vocabulary  of  geometry,  and  of  geo- 
metrical notation;  interpretation  of  statements  of  geometrical  relations; 
and   solution   of   problems.    Data   are   presented    on    the    extent   to    which 
scores  on  the  test  actually  predict  success  in  geometry.   Detailed  recom- 
mendations are  given  for  use  of  the  results  in  light  of  local  requirements. 
Grades:  Before  beginning  geometry  instruction 
Time:  39  minutes;  over-all  administration  time  45  minutes 
Price:  $4.20  per  35 

SCHORLING-CLARK-POTTER  HUNDRED  PROBLEM 
ARITHMETIC   TEST,  FORMS   V  or  W 

Designed  to  survey  computational  abilities  in  the  basic  skills  of  arith- 
metic. Each  of  two  forms  contains  one  hundred  items,  arranged  in  five 
sections — Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplication,  Division,  and  Fractions, 
Decimals  and  Per  Cents.  Percentile  norms  for  total  score  at  end  of  first 
semester,  grades  8-12,  separately,  and  at  end  of  grade  7. 

Grades:  7-12 

Time:  40  minutes 

Price:  $2.25  per  35 

SEATTLE  ALGEBRA  TEST,  FORM  AM 

Measures  not  only  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  facts  of  begin- 
ning algebra  but  also  the  application  of  acquired  skills  and  methods.  The 
47  items  cover  understanding  of  basic  terms;  fundamental  processes  with 
signed  quantities;  sequence  of  numerical   operations;   practical  formulas; 
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multiplication  of  binomials;  solution  of  equations  of  the  first  degree  by 
the  rules  of  equality;  solution  of  a  set  of  simple  simultaneous  equations; 
algebraic  representation  and  problems.  Separate  answer  sheets  are  re- 
quired. May  be  hand  or  machine-scored  with  the  key  that  comes  in  the 
package. 

Grades:  End  of  first  half  year  of  algebra 

Time:   40  minutes 

Price:  $3.10  per  35 

Answer  sheets,   $1.45   per   35 

SEATTLE  PLANE  GEOMETRY  TEST,  FORM  AM  or  BM 

An  accurate  measure  of  student  growth  and  accomplishment  in  geo- 
metry at  the  end  of  the  first  half  year  of  study.  Contains  45  test  items, 
selected  on  the  basis  of  curricular  validity  and  satisfaction  of  statistical 
requirements.  Measures  vocabulary  of  geometry,  knowledge  of  simple 
geometric  construction,  computational  skills,  and  ability  to  reason  from  a 
figure.  Separate  answer  sheets  are  required  for  each  student  and  may  be 
either  hand  or  machine  scored  with  the  stencil  that  comes  in  the  package. 

Grades:  End  of  first  half  year  of  geometry 

Time:  45  minutes 

Price:  $3.65  per  35 

Answer  sheets,  $1.45  per  35 

SKAYCROFT  PLANE  GEOMETRY  TEST,  FORM  AM 

Part  A  is  devoted  primarily  to  the  measurement  of  important  basic 
concepts  and  facts  of  geometry,  while  Part  B  measures  application  and 
reasoning  on  the  basis  of  information.  The  60  carefully  selected  items 
include  questions  on  fundamental  concepts,  lines  and  rectilinear  figures, 
the  circle,  proportions,  area  of  polygons,  and  geometric  reasoning.  Sepa- 
rate answer  sheets  are  required  for  each  student  and  they  may  be  either 
hand  or  machine  scored  with  the  stencil  that  comes  in  the  package. 

Grades:  End  of  1st  year  course  in  plane  geometry 

Time:  40  minutes 

Price:  $3.65  per  35 

Answer  sheets,  $1.45  per  35 

SANDER  GENERAL   MATHEMATICS   TEST,   FORM   AM 

A  65  item  test  measuring  achievement  of  the  important  objectives  of  a 
general  mathematics  course  of  the  type  thta  includes  material  from  the 
fields  of  algebra  and  informal  geometry.  The  test  samples  the  following 
areas:  arithmetical  concepts  and  processes,  informal  geometry,  graphic- 
representation,  algebraic  principles  and  skills,  and  numerical  trigonometry. 
Measures  not  only  computation  and  manipulation  skills,  but  also  applica- 
tion through  problem  situations.  Separate  answer  sheets  are  required. 
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Grades :  End  of  a  one-year  course  in  general  mathematics 
Time:  40  minutes 
Price:  $4.20  per  35 

Answer  sheets,  $1.45  per  35 

SRA  ARITHMETIC,  FORMS  A  or  B 

From  the  Achievement  Series,  this  test  is  in  two  parts.  Part  I,  con- 
sists of  arithmetic  stories,  and  questions  about  the  story — there  are 
seven  arithmetic  stories  and  problem-solving  questions.  Part  II,  is  designed 
to  show  how  well  the  students  understand  some  important  facts  about 
arithmetic — deals  with  measurements,  fractions,  etc.  An  answer  sheet 
is  necessary  for  each  student. 
Grades:  6-9 

Time:  1-45  minutes  period  and  1-25  minutes  period 
Price:  $2.05  per  20 

Answer  sheets,  $.05  each 
Stencils,    $1.00    each 

STANFORD   ACHIEVEMENT  TEST:   ARITHMETIC 

There  are  three  different  tests  in  the  group.  They  cover  both  compu- 
tation  and  problem  solving. 

Elementary,    Form    J    or    K 

Graces:  3-4 
Time:  55  minutes 
Price:   $2.25   per  35 

Intermediate,    Form    J    or    K 

Grades :  5-6 
Time:    70   minutes 
Price:    $2.80   per  35 

Advanced,    Form    J,    K,    or    M 

Grades:  7-9 
Time:   70   minutes 
Price:  $2.80  per  35 

MUSIC 

DRAKE  TEST  OF  MUSICAL  TALENT,  FORMS  A  or  B 

A  musical  memory  test  adapted  for  use  with  any  kind  of  group,  with 
or  without  musical  training.  Measures  innate  musical  talent  and  capacity 
of  musical  acheivement.  The  booklets  are  needed  by  the  examiner  only. 
A  score  sheet  is  needed  for   each   pupil. 
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Grades:  All  ages 

Price:  Booklets,  $.60  a  copy 

Manual  of  Directions,  $.55 
Answer  key,  $.10 
Pupil's  score  sheet,  $.10  each 

SEASHORE  MEASURES  OF  MUSICAL  TALENTS,   SERIES   A 

These  phonographicaUy  presented  tests  measure  six  aspects  of  audi- 
tory disci-imination :  pitch,  loudness,  time,  timbre,  rhythm,  and  tonal 
memory.  Series  A  covers  a  wide  range  of  difficulty  and  is  used  in  guid- 
ance and  selection  testing.  It  consists  of  three  double-faced  records.  May 
be  hand  or  machine-scored. 
Grades:  5 — adult 
Time :  One  hour 

Price:  $15.00  per  album  with  50  answer  sheets,  keys  and  manual 
Answer  sheets,  $2.25  per  50 
Scoring  stencil,   $.50 
Manual,  $.60 

PERSONALITY  AND  GUIDANCE 

BELL  ADJUSTMENT  INVENTORY — STUDENT  FORM 

This  new  form  is  a  Special  IBM  answer  sheet — with  the  questions  print- 
ed on  them,  so  that  a  booklet  is  not  needed.  Stencils  for  either  hand  or 
machine  scoring  and  the  manual  and  norms  must  be  ordered  separately. 

This  diagnostic  aid  is  for  guidance  and  counseling  work  with  high  school 
and  college  students.  It  provides  a  measure  of  four  adjustments:  Home, 
Health,   Social,   and   Emotional.   Scoring  requires  about  three   minutes. 
Special    IBM    answer   sheets:    $4.60    per    50 
Manual:  $.30 

Scoring   stencils:    $2.50    (either   hand   or    machine — specify) 
Norms:    $.10 

BELL  SCHOOL  INVENTORY 

Locates  in  the  minimum  of  time  those  students  who  are  maladjusted  to 
high  school  life.  Easy  to  administer  and  to  interpret.  Requires  less  than  2 
minutes  to  score.  Should  be  given  toward  the  end  of  the  semester  when  the 
student  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  teachers  and  school  conditions. 
Price:  $3.65  per  25 

BERNREUTER  PERSONALITY  INVENTORY 

By  use  of  this  blank,  several  aspects  of  personality  are  indicated  at 
one    time:    neurotic    tendency,    self-sufficiency,    introversion-extroversion, 
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dominance-submission,  sociability  and  confidence.  May  be  either  hand  or 
machine-scored.  Separate  answer  sheets  required  only  for  machine- 
scoring. 

Grades:   High   school  and   college 
Price:  Inventory  blanks,  $3.65  per  25 

Individual  report  sheets,   $1.00   per   25 

Manuals,  $.25  each 

Hand  keys,  $.50  per  set  of  6 

Machine  answer  sheets,  $.05  each 

Machine  stencils,  $5.25  per  set  of  32 

CALIFORNIA  TEST   OF  PERSONALITY 

This  series  of  group  tests  is  designed  to  identify  and  reveal  the  status 
of  certain  highly  important  components  in  personality  and  social  adjust- 
ment often  referred  to  as  intangibles.  Each  test  is  designed  to  provide 
teachers,  supervisos,  and  administrators  with  significant  evidences  of  the 
personal  and  social  status  of  individuals  and  groups,  and  to  provide  a 
means  for  guiding  them  to  better  adjustment.  By  means  of  carefully 
validated  "yes-no"  responses,  the  tests  give  evidence  of  how  students  feel, 
think,  and  act  regarding  a  wide  variety  of  situations  which  vitally  affect 
them  as  individuals  or  as  members  of  groups.  The  test  is  divided  into  two 
sections:  personal  adjustment  and  social  adjustment.  All  levels  may  be 
scored  in  the  test  booklet;  or  separate  hand-scoring  Scoreze  pads  or  ma- 
chine-scoring answer  sheets  are  available  for  Elementary  through  Adult 
levels. 

Primary,    Form    AA 

Grades:  Kindegarten — 3 
Time:  50  minutes 
Price:  $3.55   per  35 
Elementary,  Form  AA 

Grades:  4-8 
Time:    50    minutes 

Price:  $3.55  per  35 

Scoreze,  $.09  each 

Machine  answer  sheets,  $.05  each 

Machine   stencils,    $.70    per   set 

Hand  stencils    (for  use  with  machine  sheets),  $.30  per  set 

Intermediate,    Form    AA 

Grades:  7-10 
Time:  50  minutes 
Price:  $3.55  per  35 

Separate  Scoreze,  machine  answer  sheets,  and  stencils  same 
as   Elementary 
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Secondary,    Form    AA    or    BB 

Grades:  9 — College 
Time:  50   minutes 
Price:  $3.55  per  35 

Separate  Scoreze,  machine  answer  sheets,  and  stencils  same 
as   Elementary 

Adult  Series,   Form  AA 
Time:  Same  as  Secondary 
Price:  Same  as  Secondary 

MINNESSOTA  COUNSELING  INVENTORY 

For  counselors  of  high  school  students.  A  new  tool,  based  on  the 
Minnesota  Multiphasic  Personality  Inventory  and  the  Minnesota  Per- 
sonality Scale,  yielding  nine  scores.  Three  scores  identify  areas  in  which 
teen-agers  may  be  adjusting  particularly  well  or  poorly:  Family  Relation- 
ships,  Social  Relationships,  Emotional  Stability.  Four  scores  indicate  stu- 
dents characteristic  ways  of  meeting  problems  and  their  behavior  in  social 
groups:   Conformity;   Adjustment   to  Reality;  Mood;   Leadership. 

"Questions"  and  "Validity"  scores  are  provided  as  checks  on  test- 
taking  attitude.  The  booklets  contain  355  statements  to  be  marked  True 
or  False  as  it  applies  to  the  student.  The  separate  answer  sheet  can  be 
hand  or  machine  scored.  The  profile  chart  furnished  with  each  answer 
sheet  incorporates  the  norms  so  that  reference  to  separate  tables  is 
not  necessary. 

Standardization,    for   grades    9-10    and    11-12,   is    based    on    scores    of 
over  20,000  high  school  boys  and  girls  in  ten  states.  Is  also  useful  for  high 
school  graduates  and  college  freshmen.  It  should  not  be  used  with  students 
of  less  than  eighth  grade  reading  ability.  Order  each  item  separately. 
Prices:   Booklets,   $4.25   per  25 

Answer   sheets,    $4.40   per   50 
Hand  keys  with  Manual,  $.75 
Machine  keys  with  Manual,  $1.15 

MOONEY  PROBLEM  CHECK  LIST 

These  forms  are  widely  used  to  help  individuals  express  their  personal 
problems.  Valuable  for  group  survey  and  research  purposes  as  well  as 
for  appraisal  of  problems  of  individuals  before  or  during  counseling. 
They  are  self-administering,  and  for  many  counseling  purposes  require 
no  scoring.  Areas  covered  are  health  and  physical  development,  home 
and  family,  morals  and  religion,  sex,  economic  security,  school  or  occupa- 
tion, social  and  recreational,  etc.  The  directness  of  the  check-list  method 
makes  it  an  effective  fact-finder  in  a  wide  variety  of  situations. 

Form  J 

Grades:    Junior    high    school 
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Time:  30  minutes 
Price:  $2.20  per  25 
Form   H 

Grades:  High  school 
Time:  30  minutes 
Price:   $2.20  per  25 

PINTNER:  ASPECTS  OF  PERSONALITY 

An  inventory  consisting  of  three  sections  covering  ascendance-submis- 
sion, extroversion-introversion,  and  emotionality.  An  aid  to  the  teacher 
in  discovering  problem  cases. 

Grades:  1-9 

Time:  30  minutes 

Price:  $2.95  per  35 

SRA  YOUTH  INVENTORY 

This  inventory  helps  identify  problems  that  young  pepole  worry  most 
about.  Eight  separate  areas  are  covered:  My  School,  Looking  Ahead, 
About  Myself,  Getting  Along  with  Others,  My  Home  and  Family,  Boy 
Meets  Girl,  Health,  and  Things  in  General.  In  addition,  a  Basic  Difficulty 
Key  indicates  which  problems  may  be  caused  by  serious  personality  dif- 
ficulties. Booklets  are  reusable  if  separate  answer  sheets  are  used.  No 
answer  pad  comes  with  either  the  AH  or  the  AM  booklet — they  must  be 
ordered  separately. 
Grades  7-12 
Time:  40  minutes 

Price:  Hand-Scoring  edition,  Form  AH 

Reusable  booklets,  $.50  each 

Self-scoring  carbon  answer  pads,   $2.20  per  20 

Basic  Difficulty  scoring  stencil,  $.60 

Machine-scoring  edition,  Form  AM 

Reusable  booklets,  $.50  each 
Answer  sheets,  $.05   each 
Stencil,  $2.60  per  set 

For  use  with  either  Form  AH  or  AM 
Junior  High  profile,  $1.25  per  20 
Senior  High  profile,  $1.25  per  20 
Manual,  $.30  each 

SURVEY  OF  ATTITUDES  AND  BELIEFS 

This  newly  published  inventory  measures  attitudes  in  three  broad  life 
aneas:    Society;   education  and   Work;   Sex,   Marriage,   and   Family.   The 
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self-administering  147  item  form  can  be  scored  by  the  pupils  themselves. 
The  accompanying  profile  sheets  contain  percentile  norms  for  the  three 
areas.  This  inventory  helps  teachers  and  counselors  understand  pupils' 
opinions  and  beliefs.  Use  of  the  percentile  norms  shows  how  the  individual's 
attitudes   compare   with   those    of   others  in   his   age   group. 

Grades:  High  school 

Time:  About  40  minutes 

Price:  $2.80  per  20 

Profile  folders,   $1.25   per  20 
Extra  examiner's  manuals,  $.30  each 

THURSTONE  TEMPERAMENT  SCHEDULE,  FORM  AH 

Seven  different  temperament  traits  are  measured  by  this  test:  Active, 
vigorous,  impulsive,  dominant,  stable,  sociable,  and  reflective. 

This  is  not  an  adjustment  inventory.  It  surveys  those  relatively  stable 
personality  traits  important  to  success  and  satisfaction  in  different  school 
curricula  and  occupations.  Primary  value  of  the  Temperament  Schedule 
is  in  assessing  the  ability  to  meet  the  personality  requirements  of  school 
or  job  situations.  The  booklet  does  not  have  an  answer  pad  attached.  They 
must  be  ordered  separately. 

Grades:  high  school,  college,  adult 

Time:  About  15   minutes 

Price:    Reusable   booklets,    $.50    each 

Self-scoring   carbon   answer   pads,    $2.20    per   20 

VINELAND   SOCIAL  MATURITY   SCALE 

Outlines  performances  in  which  the  individual  shows  progressive  capac- 
ity, under  three  main  headings:  Self-Help,  Self-Direction,  and  Communi- 
cation.  An   instrument  for   parents,  teachers,    counselors,   social  workers, 
clinicians,  pediatricians,  psychiatrists. 
Range :    Birthday   to   maturity 
Price:   $2.00   per   25 

Manual  of  Directions,  $1.50  each 


READING 

BAKER'S   "IN   BEHALF  OF  NON-READERS"    (for  teachers   of  reading) 

Contains  many  sound  and   practical   suggestions   for  work  with   poor 
readers.    In   simple   non-technical   language,   it    discusses    the   problem    of 
the   retarded  reader   and   emphasizes   the   remedial  teaching   on   the   pre- 
prime,  primer,  elementary  and  secondary  school  levels. 
Grades:  For  use  with  pupils  in  grades  1-6 
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Price:  $.90  per  copy 

Chart    of    "Educational    Disability    in    Reading,"    wall    size, 
$.60  each 

CALIFORNIA  READING  TEST 

These  tests  are  identical  with  the  corresponding-  parts  of  the  complete 
California  Achievement  Test  bateries.  Each  form  is  divided  into  two 
major  tests,  Reading  Vocabulary  and  Reading  Comprehension.  The  major 
tests  are  in  turn  divided  into  three  or  four  sections,  giving  part  scores  for 
diagnostic  purposes.  Booklets  are  reusable  when  either  the  separate  self- 
scoring  Scoreze  or  machine-scoring  answer  sheets  are  used.  The  machine 
answer  sheets  may  also  be  hand-scored.  No  key  is  needed  with  the  Scoreze, 
but  a  set  of  stencils  must  be  used  for  scoring  the  machine  sheets,  either  by 
hand  or  machine.  Separate  answer  sheets  are  optional. 

Lower  Primary,  Form  W 

Grades:   1-2 

Price:  $2.75  per  35 

Upper  Primary,  Form  W 
Grades:  3-L4 
Price:  $3.15  per  35 

Elementary,  Form  W 

Grades:  4-6 

Price:   $3.55   per  35 

Scorezes,   $.09   each 

Machine  answer  sheets,  $.05  each 

Machine  stencils,  $.50 

Hand  stencil,  $.25   (for  use  with  machine  sheets) 

Junior  High,  Form  W 

Grades:  7-9 

Prices:  Same  as  Elementary — except  machine  stencils  are  $.55  each 

Advanced,  Form  W 

Grades:   9-14 

Prices:   Same   as   Elementary 

Extra   Accessories: 

Manuals,    $.30 

Keys,    $.10 

Class  Records,  $.10 

DIAGNOSTIC  READING  TEST:  SURVEY  SECTION,  FORMS  A  or  B 

(By  Committee  on  Diagnostic  Reading  Tests,  Inc.:  Frances  Oralind 
Triggs,  Robert  M.  Bear,  Ralph  Bedell,  John  V.  McQuitty,  George  D.  Spache, 
Arthur  E.  Traxler,  and  Frederick  Westover.) 
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Rate  of  reading,  vocabulary,  and  textbook  comprehension  are  the  three 
major  reading  skills  measured  by  this  Survey  Section  of  the  DRT.  Two 
equivalent  forms  are  available.  Results  help  locate  students  who  need 
further  diagnosis — or  corrective  or  remedial  work  because  of  retarded 
reading  skills.  In  addition  the  test  will  point  out  those  with  exceptional 
reading  skills  who  are  not  challenged  sufficiently  by  regular  class  work, 
and  who  deserve  extra  developmntal  attention.  May  be  either  hand  or 
machine-scored.  No  separate  answer  sheet  is  necessary,  but  may  be  used — 
booklet  then  becomes  reusable. 

Grades:   7 — college  freshmen 

Time:   45  minutes 

Price:   Booklets,   $.30   each 

Directions    for    administering,    $.30    each 
Answer   sheets,    $.05    each 
Fan  key  for  hand-scoring  booklets,  $.30 
Stencil  for  scoring  answer  sheets,  $.35  each 

DOREN  DIAGNOSTIC  READING  TEST 

The  Doren  test  was  developed  especially  for  preventing  the  develop- 
ment of  reading  difficulties  at  the  third-grade  level.  It  measures  the  de- 
gree to  which  children  have  mastered  the  word  recognition  skills-.  Does  not 
diagnose  comprehension  difficulties.  By  limiting  its  scope  to  the  develop- 
ment of  word  recognition  skills,  it  is  detailed  and  specific  in  its  diagnosis. 

The  test  divides  the  basic  techniques  of  word  recognition  into  the 
child's  area  of  development — it  is  direct  and  specific  in  locating  causes  of 
reading  difficulty — will  define  the  difficulty  an  individual  is  having  and 
place  a  level  from  which  his  reading  learnng  should  proceed. 

Especially  designed  for  cases  where  the  background  of  acquired  skills 
is  undetermined  and  a  starting  point  for  remedial  instruction  is  sought. 
This  is  a  group  diagnostic  test;  no  special  training  is  needed  to  administer, 
and  it  is  simply  and  directly  scored. 

Measures   skills  in   letter  recognition,    beginning   sounds,   whole   word 
recognition,  words  within  words,  speech  consonants,  ending  sounds,  blend- 
ing, rhyming,  vowels,   sight  words,   discriminate  guessing. 
Grades:  1-4 

Time:  No  time  limit — can  be  given  in  parts 
Prices:  $3.30  per  pkg  of  15  test  booklets 

Manuals,  $1.30  each   (Must  be  ordered  separately) 

DURRELL  ANALYSIS  OF  READING  DIFFICULTY 

A  standard  procedure  for  analyzing  reading  ability.  The  material 
consists  of  the  wire-bound  Reading  Paragraphs,  a  series  of  standardized 
word  lists  and  reading  selections,  together  with  a  quick  exposure  device 
(Tachistoscope)  with  accompanying  test  cards,  and  carefully  worked  out 
Individual  Record  Blank  for  recording  results  in  a  systematic  way. 
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Difficulties  in  the  following-  phases  of  reading  are  analyzed  in  detail: 
silent  and  oral  reading,  word  analysis,  phonetics,  faulty  pronunciation,  and 
difficulties  in  writing  and  in  spelling.  The  Manual  of  Directions   suggests 
general   plans  for  remedial  teaching. 
Grades:   1-6 

Time:  30-45  minutes  per  pupil 
Price:  Individual  record  blanks,  $3.80  per  35 

Reading  Paragraphs  Book,  $1.45  per  copy 
Tachistoscope  and  cards,  $1.25  per  set 
Blank  cards  for  Tachistoscope,   $1.40   per  30 
Manual  of  Directions,  $.65  each 

DURRELL-SULLIVAN    READING    ACHIEVEMENT    TEST,    FORM    A 

This  is  a  group  test  parallel  to  the  Capacity  Test,  and  standardized  on 
the    same    reading    achievement.    It    comprises    the    following    sub-tests: 
Test  1,  Word  Meaning;  Test  2,  Paragraph  Meaning;  and  optional  test  of 
Spelling   and   Written    Recall. 
Intermediate  Test 

Grades:  3-6 

Time:  30-35   minutes 
Price:   $3.55  per  35 

DURRELL-SULLIVAN  READING  CAPACITY  TEST,  FORM  A 

This  is  a  group  test  which  uses  the  child's  ability  to  understand  spoken 
language  as  a  measure  of  his  capacity  to  read.  It  is  composed  entirely  of 
pictures  and  consists  of  two  sub-tests:  Test  1,  Word  Meaning,  measuring 
understanding  of  spoken  words,  and  Test  2,  Paragraph  Meaning,  measur- 
ing  comprehension    of   spoken    discourse. 

Intermediate   Test 

Grades:  3-6 

Time:   30-40    minutes 

Price:   $3.05   per  35 

DURRELL-SULLIVAN  READING  CAPACITY  AND 
ACHIEVEMENT  TEST,   FORM   A 

This  Primary  Test,  covering  both  capacity  and  achievement,  is  made  up 
of  the  easier  portions  of  the  Intermediate  Test. 

Primary   Test 

Grades:  2.5-4.5 
Time:  40-45  minutes 
Price:  $4.65  per  35 
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GATES  ADVANCED  PRIMARY  READING  TESTS— 1958  Revision 

These  tests  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  readers  in  grade  2 
for  whom  the  GATES  PRIMARY  READING  TESTS  may  be  too  easy 
and  of  those  readers  in  grade  3  for  whom  the  GATES  BASIC  READING 
TESTS  may  be  too  difficult.  The  tests  measure  level  and  range  of  ability 
in  word  recognition  and  paragraph  reading.  To  provide  for  retesting  at 
intervals,  three  equivalent  forms  of  each  type  are  available.  All  necessary 
accessories  come  in  the  package. 

Type    AWR:    Word  Recognition,  Forms   1,  2,  and  3 

Type    APR:    Paragraph  Reading,  Forms   1,  2,  and  3 

Grades:  Second  half  of  grade  2  and  grade  3 

Time:  15  minutes  for  Type  1,  25  minutes  for  Type  2 

Price:  $1.40  per  35 

GATES  BASIC  READING  TESTS — 1958  Revision 

The  1958  edition  of  the  Gates  Basic  Reading  Tests  embodies  a  thoroughiy 
vevised  series.  It  contains  three  tests  of  speed  and  accuracy  of  reading,  and 
two  tests,  one  for  Reading  Vocabulary  and  one  for  Level  Comjirehension, 
not  included  in  the  earlier  series. 

The  five  tests  were  designed  for  use  as  a  team.  When  all  are  given,  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  basic  rading  abilitis  is  scured.  The  tests  are, 
however,  printed  and  may  be  purchased  separately.  These  basic  tests  are 
suitable  for  average  classes  during  the  latter  part  of  grade  3  and  during 
higher  grades  up  to  end  of  grade  8.  They  could  be  given  to  classes  of 
superior  reading  ability  earlier. 

Grades:  3-8 

Time:  20  minutes  fro  each  test 

Price:   $1.40  per  35 

Order    by    Type 

TYPE    GS.    Reading    to  Appreciate   General    Significance,    Forms    1, 
2,  or  3 

TYPE    UD.    Reading  to  Understand  Precise  Directions,   Forms   1,  2, 
or  3 

TYPE    ND.    Reading    to   Note  Details,   Forms    1,    2,   or  3 

TYPE    RV.    Reading  Vocabulary,  Forms  1,  2,  or  3 

TYPE    LC.    Level  of   Comprehension,   Forms    1,   2,  or  3 

GATES-PEARDON  PRACTICE   EXERCISES   IN   READING, 
BOOKS  III,  IV,  V,  AND  VI 

These  booklets  have  as  their  aim  the  development  of  all-round  profi- 
ciency in  the  out  representative  types  of  reading  measured  by  the  GATES 
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BASIC  READING  TESTS.  The  exercises  are  designed  to  supplement  the 
other  reading  experiences  of  children  and  are  arranged  to  make  the  training 
as  direct  as  possible.  The  examiner  must  have  a  Manual  of  Directions,  the 
pupil  should  have  one  booklet  of  each  of  the  four  types,  if  all-round  pro- 
ficiency in  reading  is  the  aim. 

Grades:    Book    III,    2-4,    primarily    for    grade    3 

Book  IV,  3-5,  primarily  for  grade  4 

Book  V,  4-6,  primarily  for  grade  5 

Book  VI,   6-8 

Types   A,   B,  C,   and  D   are  published   for   each  booklet: 

A.  Reading    to    Appreciate    the    General    Significance    of    a 

Selection 

B.  Reading  to  Predict  the  Outcome  of  Given  Events 

C.  Reading  to  Understand  Precise  Directions 

D.  Reading  to  Note  Details 
Price:  Booklets,  $.40  each 

Manuals,  $.30  each 

GATES  PRIMARY  READING  TESTS 

This  series  of  reading  tests  measures  level  and  range  of  ability  in 
the  three  most  important  aspects  of  reading  at  the  early  primary  stage. 
Each  of  these  aspects  of  reading  is  tested  by  a  separate  test.  To  provide 
for  retesting  at  intervals,  three  equivalent  forms  of  each  type  are  available 
All  necessary  accessories  come  in  the  package. 

Type    PWR:    Word   Recognition,   Forms    1,   2,   and  3 
Type    PSR:    Sentence   Reading,  Forms   1,  2,   and  3 
Type    PPR:    Paragraph    Reading,    Forms    1,    2,   and   3 

Grades:  1  and  first  half  of  2 

Time:  15  minutes  each  for  Types  1  and  2;  20  minutes  for  Type  3 

Price:  $1.15  per  35 

Extra  manuals  $.30 

GATES  READING  READINESS  TESTS 

Measures  the  general  readiness  for  beginning  reading.  Consists  of  the 
following  sub-tests:  Picture  Directions,  Word  Matching,  Word-Card  Match- 
ing, Rhyming,  Reading  Letters  and  Numbers.  All  necessary  accessories  come 
in   the   packages. 

Grades:  Kindergarten  and  first  half  of  1 
Time:    No    time    limit 
Price:  $2.00  per  35 

Extra  manuals,  $.30  each 

GATES  READING  SURVEY,  FORMS  I  or  II — 1958  Revision 

Designed  to  measure  word  knowledge  or  vocabulary,  power  or  level  of 
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comprehension,  speed  of  reading,  and  accuracy  of  interpretation.  May  be 
used  coordinated  with  GATES  BASIC  READING  TESTS. 
Grades:   3-10 
Price:  $2.45  per  35 

Extra  manuals,   $.30 

Extra  keys,  $.10  each 

Extra  class  records,  $.10  each 

GRAY  STANDARDIZED  ORAL  READING  CHECK  TESTS, 
SET  III  OR  IV 

A  detailed  analysis  of  the  individual  difficulties  in  oral  reading  may  be 
obtained  by  the  use  of  these  tests.  An  aid  to  determining  the  nature  of  a 
pupil's  difficulties  and  the  character  of  training  necessary  to  develop  oral 
reading  ability. 

Grades:  Set  III  4-6 
Set  IV  6-8 
Price:  $2.80  per  packet  of  100  tests  (20  of  each  of  the  five  tests  in 
set,  20  individaul  record  sheets  and  4  direction  sheets). 

GRAY  STANDARDIZED  ORAL  READING  PARAGRAPHS 

This  test  is  usable  in  all  grades  after  the  children  have  attained  a  pre- 
liminary vocabulary.  Ability  is  checked  in  terms  of  rate  of  reading  and 
in  number  of  errors  made.    Children  are   tested  individually. 

Grades:  1-8 

Price:  $1.60  per  25 

IOWA  SILENT  READING  TESTS:   NEW  EDITION 

A  widely  used  battery  of  tests  measuring  several  skills  indispensable 
to  effective  reading  of  the  work-study  type.  They  are  analytical,  measur- 
ing rate  of  reading,  comprehension,  word  meaning,  and  ability  to  use 
skills  in  locating  information.  No  separate  answer  sheet  is  necessary 
except  for  machine-scoring.  The  separate  answer  sheet  may  be  hand-scored 
with  the  key  that  comes  in  the  package  of  tests. 

Elementary,    Forms    AM,    BM 

Grades:  4-8 
Time:  49  minutes 
Price:    $3.60   per   35 

Machine  answer  sheets,  $2.40  per  35 

Machine  key,  $.75  per  set 

Extra  hand  scoring  keys,  $.25   (same  as  comes  in  pkg) 

Extra  manuals,   $.25 

Advanced,    Forms    AM    or    BM 

Grades:  High  school  and  college 
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Time:  45  minutes 
Prices:   $4.80 

Answer  sheets  and  keys  same  as  Elementary 

KELLEY-GREENE  READING  COMPREHENSION  TEST,  FORM  AM 

An  over-all  measure  of  reading  comprehension.  The  test  provides 
accurate  measures  of  three  significant  reading  abilities:  (1)  ability  to 
comprehend  selections  of  paragraph  length;  (2)  ability  to  find  answers 
to  questions,  and  (3)  ability  to  retain  what  is  read.  An  estimate  of  rate  of 
reading  may  also  be  obtained.  Each  of  the  three  subtests  is  sufficiently  long 
to  yield  a  reliable  measure.  A  separate  answer  sheet  must  be  used  for  each 
student — they  are  scored  with  the  key  in  the  package  of  tests. 

Grades:  9-12  and  college  freshmen 

Time:  Overall  about  75  minutes,  but  can  be  given  in  parts 

Prices:  $5.40  per  35 

Separate  answer  sheets  $1.75  per  35 

LEE-CLARK  READING  READINESS  TEST 

A  widely  used  instrument  for  determining  (1)  whether  entering  first 
grade  pupils  are  ready  for  reading  instruction  and  (2)  the  probable 
length  of  time  before  formal  reading  activities  are  advisable  for  immature 
children.  The  1951  revision  provides  interesting  and  easily  administered 
exercises,  or  test  items  which  are  designed  primarily  to  predict  probability 
of  success  in  first-grade  reading.  The  total  score  can  be  used  as  an  aid 
in  grouping  or  classifying  pupils  for  reading  instruction  or  into  transition 
groups. 

Grades:   Kgn-1 

Price:  $3.55  per  35 

McCALL-CRABBS   STANDARD   TEST  LESSONS   IN   READING, 

BOOKS  A,  B,  C,  D,  E 

These  lessons  are  published  in  five  booklets,  each  one  consisting  of  78 
lessons  comprising  selection  with  questions  of  the  multiple-choice  type. 
They  help  develop  a  rate  of  speed  and  power  of  comprehension  exceeding 
that  yielded  by  ordinary  methods  of  teaching  silent  reading.  They  embody 
in  practical  form  scientific  principles  of  teaching  speed  and  comprehension 
in  silent  reading,  and  can  be  used  by  any  teacher  without  supervision  or 
special  training.  They  help  pupils  to  comprehend  varied  kinds  of  reading 
materials  and  increase  enjoyment  of  reading.  Testing  and  teaching  at  the 
same  time,  they  indicate  a  pupil's  reading  ability  in  relation  to  grade  and 
age,  and  show  his  individual  progress.  They  are  scored  by  the  pupils  them- 
selves and  provide  a  cumulative  record  for  each  pupil. 
Grides:  Book  A,  2-4 
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Book  B,  3-5 
Book  C,  4-6 
Book  D,  5-7 
Book   E,   7-12 

Price:  Books,  $.45  each 

Additional  record  cards,  $.04  each 
Manuals,    $.30    each 

METROPOLITAN  ACHIEVEMENT  READING  TESTS 

This  Reading  Test  is  lifted  from  the  Achievement  Battery  and  covers 
comprehension    and   vocabulary   or  word   recognition. 

Elementary,    Forms    R    or    S 

Grades:  3  and  4 
Time:  45  minutes 
Price:  $3.05  per  35 

Intermediate,   Forms   R,   S,  or  T 

Grades:  5  and  6 
Time:  45  minutes 
Price:  $2.65  per  35 

Advanced,    Forms    R   or   S 

Grades:  7,  8,  and  first  half  9 
Time:  45  minutes 
Price:    $2.65    per    35 

MURPHY-DURRELL  DIAGNOSTIC  READING  READINESS  TEST 

A  measure  of  three  abilities  known  to  be  of  crucial  importance  in  the 
development   of   early   reading   skill — auditory   discrimination,    visual    dis- 
crimination, and  learning  rate. 
Grades:  Early  first  grade 

Time:  Tests  1  and  2,  about  one  hour;  Test  3,  about  20  minutes  of 
group  instruction  and  brief  individual  testing  at  three  dif- 
ferent times  subsequent  to  the  group  instruction. 
Price:  $3.10  per  35 

ROW-PETERSON  READING  ACHIEVEMENT  TESTS — 
ALICE  AND  JERRY  SERIES 

These  tests  are  based  on  material  contained  in  the  ALICE  AND  JERRY 
textbooks,  and  are  used  to  measure  the  pupil's  achievement  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  course  in  which  the  books  are  used. 

Preprimer  Test:  is  used  in  connection  with  the  preprimers  Ski})  Along, 
Under  the  Sky,  Open  the  Door,  and  Neiv  High  on  a  Hill. 
Price:  $1.25  per  25 

Set  of  13  Flash  cards,  $2.25 
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Basic  Primer:  is  used  with  New  Day  In  and  Day  Out. 
Price:    $1.25   per   25 

First  Reader  Achievement  Test:  is  used  with  New  Round  About. 
Price:  $1.25  per  25 

Second   Reader  Achievement  Test:   is  used  with  New  Friendly  Village. 
Price:  $1.25  per  25 

Third    Reader   Achievement   Test:    is   used  with     New  If  I  Were  Going. 
Price:  $1.25  per  25 

SANGREN-WOODY   READING   TEST,   FORMS   A  or  B 

A  measure  of  seven  aspects  of  silent  reading  ability  that  are  generally 
accepted  as  important  components  of  silent  reading  instruction. 
Grades:   4-8 
Time:  27  minutes 
Price:  $3.60  per  35 

SCHRAMMEL-GRAY  HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  READING 
TESTS,  FORMS  A  or  B 

The  three  scores  of  this  test  help  the  teacher  analyze  each  student's 
reading  ability.  The  gross-comprehension  score  consists  of  the  total  items 
answered  correctly  on  the  paragraphs  read.  The  rate  score  is  a  measure 
of  the  number  of  words  read  per  minute  for  the  testing  period.  The 
comprehension-  Efficiency  score  is  a  ratio  between  the  other  two  scores  and 
is  indicative  of  efficiency  in  reading  based  on  the  quantity  read. 

Grades:  7-12  and  college 

Time:  25  minutes 

Price:   $2.55   per  35 

SRA  READING  RECORD 

Measures  ten  reading  skills:  rate,  general  comprehension,  paragraph 
meaning,  directory  reading,  map-table-graph  reading  advertisement  read- 
ing, index  usage,  technical  vocabulary,  sentence  meaning,  and  general 
vocabulary.  Total  score  gives  an  over-all  reading  comprehension  score.  En- 
ables teachers  to  answer  such  questions  as:  "Is  this  student  reading  up  to 
par  for  his  grade?"  "If  he  is  below  par,  where  do  his  weaknesses  lie?" 
Rate  score  and  total  score  can  be  used  to  classify  students  as  superior, 
average,  or  inferior  readers.  The  profile  of  specific  reading  skills  can  be 
used  to  plan  reading  training  and  to  stimulate  students'  interest  in  im- 
proving these  skills.  The  booklets  do  not  have  an  answer  pad  attached — 
they  must  be  ordered  separately. 

Grades:  8-13 

Time:  40  minutes 
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Prices:  Reusable  test  booklets,  $.50  each 

Self-scoring  carbon  answer  pads,  $2.40  per   20 
Profile  sheets,  $.65  per  20 
Manuals,  $.35  each 

STANFORD  ACHIEVEMENT  READING  TESTS 

Lifted  from  the  Achievement  Battery,  these  tests  cover  comprehension 
and  vocabulary,  or  word  meaning. 

Elementary,    Forms    J   or   L 

Grades:  3-4 
Time:  35  minutes 
Price:  $2.25  per  35 

Intermediate,   Forms   J   or  K 

Grades:  5-6 
Time:   40   minutes 
Price:  $2.25  per  35 
Advanced,   Forms   J  or  M 

Grades:    7-9 
Time:  40  minutes 
Price:  $2.25  per  35 

SCIENCE 

ANDERSON  CHEMISTRY  TEST,  FORM  AM  or  BM 

A  measure  of  the  extent  to  which  students  have  achieved  the  impor- 
tant objectives  of  a  high  school  course  in  chemistry.  Contains  80  test 
items,  selected  on  the  basis  of  curricular  validity  and  satisfaction  of 
statistical  requirements.  Topics  included  are:  chemical  changes;  solu- 
tions, elements,  compounds;  symbols,  equations,  problems;  atomic  struc- 
ture; ionization;  organic  chemistry;  applications. 

The  test  is  divided  into  the   following  parts:  Understanding  of  facts 
and    concepts;    understanding    and    application    of    functional    principles; 
understanding  and   application    of  the   elements  of  the   scientific  method 
and  the  ability  to   use   the   basic   skills  in   chemistry.    Answer   sheets   are 
required.  May  be  hand  or  machine-scored. 
Grades:  End  of  1st  year  course 
Time:    40    minutes 
Price:  $4.20  per  35 

Answer  sheets,  $1.45  per  35 

COOPERATIVE   BIOLOGY   TEST,    FORM   Y 

This  test  samples  the  material  generally  covered  in  biology  courses  at 
high  school  level.   The  test  is  divided  into  two   parts.   Part   I   consists   of 
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single  answer  multiple  choice  questions;  Part  II  contains  reading  passages 
and  diagrams  followed  by  questions.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  under- 
standing of  the  basic  principles  and  the  ability  to  use  these  principles  to 
interpret  materials  not  generally  encountered  in  text  books.  Separate 
answer  sheets  may  be  used  and  may  be  either  hand  or  machine-scored  by 
using  the  machine  stencil.  Thus  the  booklets  become  reusable. 

Grades:  High  school 

Time:  40  minutes 

Price:  $3.60  per  25 

Answer  sheets,  $1.25  per  25 
Machine  stencil,  $.25 

COOPERATIVE  CHEMISTRY  TEST,  FORM  Z 

This  two-part  test  is  based  upon  material  taught  in  a  typical  high  school 
chemistry  course  and  is  therefore  well  suited  to  use  as  a  measure  of  end- 
of-course  achievement.  Fart  I,  which  includes  two-thirds  of  the  questions, 
tests  the  student's  knowledge  of  basic  chemistry:  fundamental  concepts 
and  terms,  reactions,  properties  and  preparations,  atomic  structure,  and 
chemistry  related  to  daily  living.  Part  II  is  concerned  with  laboratory 
procedures  and  the  interpretation  of  reading  passages,  gi'aphs  and  tables. 
Emphasizes  the  student's  ability  to  apply  his  knowledge  of  chemistry  and 
to  interpret  scientific  information.  Separate  answer  sheets  may  be  used 
and  may  be  either  hand  or  machine-scored. 

Grades:  High  school 

Time:  40  minutes 

Price:  $3.60  per  25 

Answer  sheets,  $1.25  per  25 
Stencils,    $.25 

COOPERATIVE  GENERAL   SCIENCE   TEST,  FORM   Z 

This  test  consists  entirely  of  short  questions  of  the  best-answer  type. 
Some  diagrams  are  included.  Emphasis  is  placed  primarily  upon  under- 
standing of  the  reasons  behind  familiar  scientific  phenomena  and  pro- 
cesses, rather  than  upon  mere  memory  of  facts  and  definitions.  The  test, 
which  samples  the  material  commonly  taught  in  general  science  courses, 
covers  a  sufficiently  wide  area  to  make  it  suitable  for  groups  of  varying 
backgrounds.  Particularly  useful  as  a  measure  of  end-of-course  achieve- 
ment. Separate  answer  sheet  may  be  used,  and  may  be  either  hand  or 
machine-scored. 

Grades:  High  school 
Time:  40  minutes 
Price:  $3.60   per  25 

Answer  sheets,  $1.25  per  25 
Stencils.    $.25 
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COOPERATIVE  PHYSICS  TEST,  FORM  Z 

This  test,  which  covers  the  material   taught  in   standard   high  school 
physics  courses,  is  primarily  suited  to  the  measurement  of  end-of-course 
achievement.   Items  dealing  with  mechanics,  heat,  light,  sound,  and  elec- 
tricity are  distributed  throughout  the  test  in  proportion  to  the  emphasis 
most  generally  placed  upon  them.   Separate  answer  sheets  may  be  used, 
and  may  be  either  hand  or  machine-scored. 
Grades:  High  school 
Time:  40  minutes 
Price:  $3.60  per  25 

Answer  sheets,  $1.25  per  25 
Stencils,  $.25 

COOPERATIVE   SCIENCE   TEST  FOR  GRADES   7,   8,   and   9,   FORM   Y 

This  test  is  divided  into  three  separately  timed  parts.  Part  I,  Informa- 
tional Background  (40  minutes)  and  Part  II,  Terms  and  Concepts  (15 
minutes)  consist  of  multiple  choice  questions.  Part  III,  Comprehension 
and  Interpretation  (25  minutes)  is  made  up  of  scientific  reading  selec- 
tions, each  followed  by  a  number  of  questions  which  test  the  student's 
ability  to  understand,  interpret,  and  apply  what  he  has  read. 

The  items  call  for  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  governing  the  func- 
tioning of  common  mechanical  and  electrical  devices,  such  as  the  doorbell 
and  the  fuse,  and  such  natural  phenomena  of  the  physical  world  as  the 
weather,  the  seasons,  and  plant  reproduction.  Separate  answer  sheets 
may  be  used,  and  may  be  either  hand  or  machine-scored. 

Grades:  9th  grade,  and  superior  7th  and  8th  grade  students 
Time:  80  minutes 
Price:  $3.95  per  25 

Answer  sheets,  $1.25  per  25 
Stencils,  $.25 

DUNNING  PHYSICS  TEST,  FORM  AM 

A  measure  of  knowledge  of  basic  facts,  principles,  and  laws,  as  well  as 
an  understanding  of  physics.  The  fields  covered  include  mechanics,  heat, 
sound,  light,  electricity,  and  modern  physics.  Answer  sheets  are  required. 
May  be  hand  or  machine-scored. 

Grades:  End  of   1st  year  course  in  physics 
Time:    45   minutes 
Price:  $4.20  per  35 

Answer  sheets,  $1.45  per  35 

NELSON  BIOLOGY  TEST,  FORM  AM 

Measures  knowledge  and  understanding  of  biological  facts,   concepts, 
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and  principles;  ability  to  recognize  cause-effect  relationships;  and  ability 
to  apply  what  has  been  learned  in  the  appraisal  of  a  life  situation.  Based 
on  criteria  presented  in  the  31th  and  46th  Yearbooks  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Study  of  Education  as  well  as  leading  courses  of  study  and 
teacher  guides  for  the  most  widely  used  textbooks.  Answer  sheets  are 
required.   May  be  hand   or  machine-scored. 

Grades:  End  of  a  typical  high  school  biology  course 

Time:    40    minutes 

Price:    $4.20    per   35 

Answer  sheets,  $1.45  per  35 

READ  GENERAL  SCIENCE   TEST,   FORM  AM   or  BM 

A  measure  of  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  basic  facts  and 
principles  of  the  physical  and  biological  sciences,  and  their  applications 
in  problem-solving  situations.  The  test  comprises  75  test  items.  Topics 
covered  are:  air,  water,  heat,  light,  sound,  work  and  machines,  magnetism 
and  electricity;  bacteria,  the  human  body,  nutrition,  disease  and  health, 
conservation,  plant  life;  chemistry  of  familiar  articles;  weather  and  cli- 
mate, communication,  transportation,  geology,  astronomy,  space;  scientific 
method.  Answer  sheets  are  required.  May  be  hand  or  machine-scored. 

Grades:  End  of  high  school  general  science  course. 

Time:  40  minutes 

Price:  $4.20  per  35 

Answer  sheets,  $1.45  per  35 


SOCIAL  STUDIES 

COOPERATIVE  SOCIAL  STUDIES  TEST  FOR 
GRADES  7,  8,  and  9,   FORM  X 

This  test  provides  three  part-scores:  I,  Informational  Background;  II, 
Terms  and  Concepts;  III,  Comprehension  and  Interpretation.  Concepts 
from  American  and  world  history,  geography,  and  civics  are  covered.  Part 
III  is  based  on  typical  maps,  charts,  and  reading  materials.  Scores  are 
useful  when  entering  high  school  to  show  new  teachers  their  standing. 
Separate  answer  sheets  are  optional,  but  when  used  the  test  booklet  becomes 
reusable. 

Grades:  9th  and  superior   7th  and  8th  grade  students 
Time:  80  minutes 
Price:  $3.95   per  25 

Answer  sheets  $1.25  per  25 

Stencil    for    separate    answer    sheets,    $.25    each 
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STUDY  SKILLS 

SPITZER  STUDY  SKILLS  TEST 

A  measure  of  mastery  of  the  basic  skills  required  for  effective  study. 
The  test  measures  five  important  work-study  skills  through  the  following 
subtests:  Using  the  Dictionary;  Using  the  Index;  Knowledge  of  Sources 
of  Information;  Understanding  Graphs,  Maps,  and  Tables;  and  Organiza- 
tion of  Facts  in  Note  Taking.  Results  of  each  subtest  are  sufficiently 
reliable  to  be  useful  for  diagnostic  purposes.  Answer  sheets  are  required 
for  each  pupil  tested.  May  be  hand  or  machine-scored. 
Grades:  9-13 
Time:  Tests  1-4,  two  class  periods 

Test  5,  35  minutes 
Price:    $5.40   per   35 

Answer  sheets,  $1.75  per  35 


SPELLING 

BUCKINGHAM  EXTENSION  OF  THE  AYERS  SPELLING  SCALE 

A  scale  from  which  to  select  words  for  testing  purposes.  In  pamphlet 
form  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  each  pupil  for  a  study  of  the  words. 
Grades:   2-9 
Price:   $.50   each 

MORRISON-McCALL    SPELLING    SCALE 

A  booklet  containing  eight  spelling  lists  of  fifty  words  each,  ranging 
from  easy  to  difficult.  The  same  list  may  be  used  in  all  grades. 
Grades:  2-8 
Price:  $.30  per  copy 

NATIONAL  ACHIEVEMENT  TEST  IN  SPELLING,  FORMS  A  or  B 

A  list  of  words  that  should  be  familiar  to  the  different  grade  levels. 
Tests  are  on  four  levels  and  should  be  ordered  that  way. 
Grades:      3-4 
5-8 
7-9 
10-12 
Price:  $2.15  per  25 
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VOCABULARY 

COOPERATIVE   VOCABULARY    TEST,    FORM  Z 

A  210  word  vocabulary  test  from  a  careful  sampling  of  the  words  in 
Thorndike's  Teachers  Word  Book.  The  test  is  arranged  in  seven  equivalent 
scales  of  thirty  items  each.  Scores  depend  on  the  range  of  words  known 
rather  than  on  speed  of  recognition,  and  a  score  is  meaningful  even  if  only 
some  of  the  scales  are  attempted.  This  arrangement  increases  the  test's 
flexibility  permitting  wide  variation  in  timing  from  the  suggested  30 
minutes. 

Grades:  7-12  and  college  freshmen 

Time:  30  minutes  suggested 

Price:    $3.25    per   25 

DUROST-CENTER  WORD  MASTERY  TEST— FORM  AM 

A  test  designed  to  provide  a  measure  of  general  vocabulary  level  based 
upon  carefully  selected,  functional  vocabulary  list,  and  to  measure  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  student  is  able  to  learn  the  meanings  of  unknown  words 
by  seeing  them  in  typical  context  situations.  The  test  is  in  two  parts. 
Part  I  is  a  multiple-choice  vocabulary  test;  Part  II  presents  the  same 
words  used  in  meaningful  sentences.  A  comparison  of  a  student's  scores  on 
the  two  parts  provides  a  measure  of  his  ability  to  learn  meanings  from 
context.  Percentile  norms  by  grade.  Separate  answer  sheets  are  required  for 
each  pupil,  and  are  scored  with  the  key  that  comes  in  the  package. 
Grades:  9-12 
Time:  25  minutes,  first  testing  period 

35  minutes,  second  testing  period 
Price:  $4.20  per  35 

Answer   sheets,    $1.75   per    35 

INGLIS  TESTS  OF  ENGLISH  VOCABULARY 

These  tests  are  designed  to  measure  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  those 
words  that  belong  neither  to  the  everyday  vocabulary  of  commonest  words 
nor  to  the  special  or  technical  vocabularies,  but  to  the  vocabulary  of  the 
intelligent  reader.  Consequently  the  purpose  is  primarly  to  test  the  reading 
vocabulary  rather  than  the  active  vocabulary. 

Lower    Level,    Forms    X    or    Y 

Grades:  6-10 

Price:    $3.80   per  30 

Upper   Level,    Forms    A    or   B 

Grades:  9  thru  college 
Price:  $3.80  per  30 

See  page  8  for  ordering  procedure 
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MICHIGAN  VOCABULARY  PROFILE  TEST,  FORMS  AM  or  BM 

The  eight  subtests  cover  human  relations,  commerce,  government, 
physical  sciences,  biological  sciences,  mathematics,  fine  arts,  and  sports. 
The  profile  of  knowledge  in  the  various  areas  which  the  tests  affords  is 
important  for  guidance  and  counseling  purposes,  offering  the  necessary 
complement  to  measures  of  interest  in  the  various  areas.  Can  be  scored  in 
the  booklet,  or  separate  answer  sheets  may  be  purchased  and  the  booklets 
reused.  Separate  answer  sheets  are  required  only  for  machine-scor- 
ing. They  can  be  hand-scored  with  the  key  that  comes  in  the  package. 

Grades:   High  School,   College  and  Adults 

Time:   50   minutes 

Price:  Test  booklets,  $4.20  per  35 
Answer  sheets,  $1.75  per  35 

READING  VOCABULARY  FOR  PRIMARY  GRADES   (Gates) 

This  is  a  book  for  teachers — it  gives  a  list  of  1811  words  which  have 
been  selected  as  highly  suitable  for  use  in  all  forms  of  reading  materials  in 
grades  1,  2,  and  3.  The  words  are  arranged  in  two  forms:  first  in  an 
alphabetical  list  of  the  1811  words  followed  by  a  rating  of  1,  2,  3,  or  4. 
This  rating  indicates  whether  the  word  falls  within  the  first,  second,  third, 
or  fourth  500  on  the  basis  of  importance  as  determined  by  application  of 
the  criteria  mentioned  in  the  introduction  of  the  booklet.  Following  this 
list  of  words  appears  an  alphabetical  list  of  all  the  words  in  the  first  500, 
a  second  list  of  words  in  the  second  500,  a  third  list  of  the  words  in  the 
third  500,  and  a  fourth  list  containing  the  311  words  falling  within  the 
fourth    500. 

Grades:  For  use  in  1,  2,  and  3 

Price:  $.50  per  copy 


AIDS  TO  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATORS 

AGE  AND  I.Q.  CALCULATOR 

Counseling  and  guidance  personnel,  teachers,  and  administrators  can 
compute  intelligence  quotients  both  quickly  and  accurately  with  these 
valuable,  time-saving  aids.  The  I.  Q.  Calculator  consists  of  twelve  tables — 
one  for  each  year  from  ages  five  to  sixteen  inclusive. 

The  Age  Calculator  is  a  chart  for  converting  chronological  age9  into 
the  total  number  of  months.  These  aids  are  easy  to  read  and  do  not  involve 
the  manipulation  of  any  gadgets. 
Ages:  5-16 
Price:    $2.50   per   set 

See  page  8  for  ordering  procedure 
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ALMY-SORENSON   RATING   SCALES    FOR   TEACHERS 

Provides  for  the  rating  of  20  characteristics  most  important  for  teach- 
ing success :  resourcefulness,  enthusiasm,  leadership,  cooperation,  trust- 
worthiness, honesty,  fairness,  sympathy,  tact,  patience,  courteousness,  love 
of  children,  progressiveness,  poise,  kindness,  originality,  good  humor, 
helpfulness,  promptness,  and  foresight.  Scale  is  easy  to  use.  Super- 
visors, principals,  city  superintendents,  presidents  of  teachers'  colleges, 
professors  of  education,  and  teachers'  college  teachers  assisted  in  the 
preparation  of  this  scale. 
Price:  $1.50  per  25 

CUMULATIVE   RECORD   FOLDERS 

This  letter  size  folder  enables  you  to  concentrate  in  one  place  all  the  per- 
tinent  information   about    a   pupil.    Space   for  information   about   a   pupil 
from  Kindergarten  through  high  school. 
Price:  $.10  each 

JENSEN  I.Q.  DIAL 

This  I.  Q.  dial  is  a  very  simple  and  economical  device  for  determining 
a  pupil's  intelligence   quotient.   The  dial  is  accurate  within   one  point  on 
the  I.  Q.  which  is  more  than  sufficient  considering  the  limits  within  which 
mental  ages  can  be  determined  from  a  group  intelligence  test. 
Price:  $1.00  each 

PENCILS,    Electrographic 

For  marking  separate  answer  sheets  that  are  to  be  machine  scored. 
These  have  the  appearance  of  ordinary  lead  pencils,-are  not  mechanical 
and  require  no  refilling. 

Price:  $1.00  dozen 
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PURPOSE  AND  POLICY 

By  Oscar  K.  Merritt,  Mount  Airy,  N.  C. 
Business  Man,  Originator  of  this  Program 

The  boys  and  girls  in  our  high  schools  today,  tomorrow  must  take 
over  the  leadership,  not  only  of  our  own  nation,  but  to  a  large  extent  of 
the  entire  world. 

Has  any  generation  ever  faced  so  great  a  responsibility? 

Are  we  giving  our  young  people  the  information  and  training  they 
will  need? 

The  purpose  of  this  Program  is  to  stimulate  interest  and  furnish 
information  on  the  problems  of  World  Peace.  We  aim  to  reach  not  only 
high  school  pupils,  but  through  them  the  masses  of  our  people,  upon 
whose  collective  conviction  eventual  World  Peace  must  hinge. 

"The  sum  total  of  the  common  sense  of  the 
common  people  is  the  greatest  and  sound- 
est   force    on    earth." — Thomas  Jefferson. 

High  schools  are  in  position  to  lead  public  thinking  in  their  com- 
munities. Therefore,  this  Program  of  study  and  public  speaking  on 
World  Peace  is  being  offered  to  the  high  schools  of  our  State  and  the 
Nation. 

The  Program  supports  no  one  controversial  thesis,  but  presents 
various  points  of  view  in  unbiased  consideration. 

All  persons  and  organizations  desiring  peace  are  invited  and  urged 
to  help  promote  this  Program  in  the  high  schools  of  their  communities. 


"For  I  dipt  into  the  future,  far  as  human  eye  could  see, 
Saw  the  Vision  of  the  world,  and  all  the  wonder  that  would  be; 

"Saw  the  heavens  fill  with  commerce,  argosies  of  magic  sails, 
Pilots  of  the  purple  twilight,  dropping  down  with  costly  bales; 

"Heard  the  heavens  fill  with  shouting,  and  there  rain'd  a  ghastly  dew 
From  the  nations'  airy  navies  grappling  in  the  central  blue; 

"Far  along  the  world-wide  whisper  of  the  south-wind  rushing  warm, 
With  the  standards  of  the  peoples  plunging  thro'  the  thunder-storm; 

"Till  the  war-drum  throbb'd  no  longer,  and  the  battle-flags  were  furl'd 
In  the  Parliament  of  man,  the  Federation  of  the  world. 

"There  the  common  sense  of  most  shall  hold  a  fretful  realm  in  awe, 
And  the  kindly  earth  shall  slumber,  lapt  in  universal  law." 

From  Locksley  Hall 

By  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson 


FOREWORD 

The  University  Extension  Division  of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina takes  pleasure  in  announcing  the  Thirteenth  Annual  High  School 
World  Peace  Study  and  Speaking  Program.  This  Program  exists  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  the  study  and  discussion  of  ways  and  means  of 
building  and  maintaining  just  and  lasting  peace. 

Two  hundred  and  three  high  schools  took  part  in  the  Program  of 
1946-47  on  the  subject:  "Is  World  Government  the  Path  to  Peace?";  189 
high  schools  entered  the  Program  of  1947-48  on  the  subject:  "How  Can 
the  United  Nations  Be  Strengthened?";  182  high  schools  entered  the  Pro- 
gram of  1948-49  on  the  subject:  "What  is  the  Responsibility  of  the  United 
States  in  World  Affairs?";  200  high  schools  entered  the  Program  of  1949- 
50  on  the  subject:  "Building  World  Peace  in  the  Atomic  Age:  What  Are 
the  Responsibilities  of  the  United  States  in  the  United  Nations  and  in  the 
Atlantic  Pact?";  192  high  schools  entered  the  Program  of  1950-51  on  the 
subject:  "How  Can  We  Help  to  Build  World  Peace  in  the  Atomic  Age?"; 
223  high  schools  entered  the  Program  of  1951-52  on  the  subject:  "Build- 
ing World  Peace:  What  Is  the  Responsibility  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Light  of  Communist  Aggression?" 

Two  hundred  and  forty-four  high  schools  entered  the  Program  of 
1952-53  on  the  subject:  "Building  World  Peace:  What  Have  Been  the 
Achievements  and  What  Are  the  Prospects  of  the  United  Nations?";  202 
high  schools  entered  the  Program  of  1953-54  on  the  subject:  "Building 
World  Peace:  How  Can  the  United  Nations  Prevent  Communist  Aggres- 
sion and  Preparation  for  Aggression?";  193  high  schools  entered  the 
Program  of  1954-55  on  the  subject:  "The  Role  of  the  United  Nations  in 
the  Building  of  World  Peace";  175  high  schools  entered  the  Program  of 
1955-56  on  the  subject:  "The  Future  of  the  United  Nations  in  Helping  to 
Build  World  Peace";  177  high  schools  entered  the  Program  of  1956-57  on 
the  subject:  "The  United  Nations — Its  Problems  and  Opportunities";  and 
143  high  schools  entered  the  Program  of  1957-58  on  the  subject:  "The 
United  Nations  in  the  Search  for  World  Peace." 

The  central  topic  for  this  year's  Program  is:  "The  Role  of  the  United 
Nations  in  the  Modern  World."  Various  responsible  points  of  view  are 
outlined  in  the  articles  carried  in  the  bulletin  and  in  the  references  listed. 
The  individual  students  should  study  all  of  the  material  available  and 
should  present  their  own  respective  points  of  view  on  the  subject. 

This  Program  has  received  endorsement  by  various  organizations,  in- 
cluding the  N.  C.  Bar  Association,  the  N.  C.  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  the  N.  C.  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  and  the  N.  C.  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  by  four  Governors  and  two  State  Superintendents 
of  Public  Instruction;  and  by  the  N.  C.  General  Assembly  of  1947. 

Appreciation  is  expressed  to  Oscar  K.  Merritt,  originator  of  the  Pro- 
gram, and  to  all  whose  addresses  or  articles  appear  in  reproduced  form 
in  the  handbook. 

The  attention  of  all  interested  in  world  peace  is  invited  to  the  Rules 
and  Suggestions  which  outline  in  a  general  way  procedures  which  may 
be  followed  in  making  this  Program  successful. 

E.  R.  Rankin 

Director  of  the  Program 


RULES  AND  SUGGESTIONS 

1.  This  Program  is  open  to  all  high  schools  which  will  conduct  it  in 
accord  with  its  basic  intent  and  principles. 

2.  The  Program  shall  be  sponsored  in  each  high  school  either  by  the 
school  itself  or  by  a  suitable  organization  or  individual  acceptable  to 
the  local  school  administration. 

3.  The  high  school  principal  should  appoint  one  member  of  the 
faculty  as  supervisor  of  the  Program  in  the  school. 

4.  Each  participating  high  school  should  encourage  as  many  as 
possible  of  its  students  to  study  the  literature  available  and  to  write 
speeches  on  the  subject  specified. 

5.  It  is  strongly  recommended  that  the  Peace  Handbook  be  assigned 
for  special  study  or  as  a  special  project  in  connection  with  suitable  high 
school  courses.  The  vast  majority  of  the  participating  high  schools  have 
used  the  Peace  Handbook  in  connection  with  one  or  more  of  the  follow- 
ing courses:  English,  History,  Social  Studies,  Public  Speaking,  Govern- 
ment, Sociology,  Civics,  and  Dramatics. 

6.  Each  school  shall  select,  by  fair  and  suitable  methods,  not  less 
than  three  nor  more  than  six  of  its  students  to  speak  in  a  final  public 
local  contest.  This  selection  is  usually  based  first  on  required  papers  on 
the  subject  and  second  on  speaking  ability  of  the  students. 

7.  Each  speech  shall  be  not  less  than  6  minutes  nor  more  than  12 
minutes  in  length. 

8.  Each  contestant  shall  prepare  and  deliver  his  own  speech.  He 
shall  be  entitled  to  oral  assistance  in  preparation  of  the  speech  and  in 
practicing  delivery,  and  may  use  materials  from  any  source  available. 
All  speeches  must  be  the  original  composition  of  the  individual  student, 
and  all  quoted  materials  must  be  duly  acknowledged.  Contestants  are 
usually  permitted  to  have  their  papers  before  them  as  they  speak. 

9.  Each  high  school  administration  and  each  sponsor  should  enlist 
the  aid  of  local  churches,  civic  organizations,  the  press,  radio,  and  all 
other  suitable  mediums  to  publicize  the  contest. 

10.  The  final  public  speaking  contest  in  each  school  shall  be  held  at 
the  earliest  convenient  date  within  the  school  year  1958-59.  (The  con- 
test date  is  left  flexible  to  accommodate  the  Peace  Program  to  use  in 
connection  with  courses  of  study.) 

11.  The  winner  in  each  contest  shall  be  selected  by  a  suitable  com- 
mittee of  judges. 

12.  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Extension  Division  at  Chapel 
Hill  shall  supervise  the  Program  and  serve  as  a  "clearing  house,"  pre- 
paring and  distributing  background  materials  and  ordering  for  the  spon- 
sors the  "World  Peace"  Gold  Keys  to  be  presented  to  the  winners. 

13.  Each  registering  school  shall  fill  out  the  proper  registration 
blank  and  send  it,  accompanied  by  the  registration  fee  ($5.00  for  North 
Carolina  schools  and  $7.50  for  schools  outside  North  Carolina)   to  the 
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University  Extension  Division  at  Chapel  Hill.  For  this  fee  the  Extension 
Division  will  supply  the  school  with  10  copies  of  the  Handbook  and  the 
"World  Peace"  Gold  Key.  From  various  adult  civic  clubs  or  other  groups 
in  the  city  or  county,  sponsors  can  be  secured  readily  in  most  instances 
and  in  all  such  cases  the  sponsors  will  provide  the  fee.  At  the  same  time, 
the  school  can  pay  the  registration  fee  from  its  own  funds.  In  any 
event,  the  interest  of  adult  clubs  and  other  groups  and  organizations 
within  the  community  is  to  be  enlisted  to  the  maximum  extent  possible. 

14.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  speaking  contest,  each  school  shall  send 
to  the  University  Extension  Division  at  Chapel  Hill  a  report  of  results, 
giving  the  name  of  the  winner,  the  estimated  attendance,  the  number  of 
speakers,  and  a  copy  of  the  winning  speech. 

15.  The  school  administration  and  the  sponsor  shall  use  all  suitable 
means  for  publicizing  the  results  of  the  contest,  such  as  having  out- 
standing speeches  published  in  full  in  the  local  press  and  broadcast  over 
the  radio.  Special  efforts  should  be  made  to  arrange  for  the  contestants 
to  deliver  their  speeches  before  various  local  adult  groups  and  organi- 
zations. 

16.  At  the  public  contest,  the  presiding  officer  should  explain  the 
primary  objective  of  the  Program. 

17.  It  is  felt  that,  in  the  judging  of  speeches,  consideration  should  be 
given  particularly  to  content,  organization,  and  delivery.  As  a  very 
general  guide,  it  is  suggested:  (1)  that  the  judges  place  50  per  cent  value 
on  content  of  the  speech  (with  emphasis  on  logical,  well-thought-out 
material  directly  related  to  the  subject;  (2)  that  they  place  25  per  cent 
value  on  organization  of  material  (with  emphasis  on  logical  and  literary 
arrangement);  and  (3)  that  they  place  25  per  cent  value  on  delivery. 

18.  The  "World  Peace"  Gold  Key  should  be  presented  to  the  winner 
immediately  after  the  decision  has  been  announced. 

19.  In  so  far  as  local  methods  of  procedure  are  concerned,  these  rules 
may  be  revised,  when  necessary,  to  fit  the  local  situation. 


ENDORSEMENT  BY  GOVERNOR  LUTHER  H.  HODGES 

To  High  School  Principals  and  Teachers: 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  once  again  to  endorse  the  High  School  "World 
Peace  Study  and  Speaking  Program  which  has  been  conducted  by  the 
University  Extension  Division  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  for 
the  past  twelve  years. 

From  its  beginning  in  1946,  it  has  been  the  purpose  of  this  Program 
to  promote  among  the  high  school  students  of  North  Carolina  a  sincere 
desire  to  study  and  discuss  ways  and  means  of  building  and  maintaining 
world  peace. 

I  think  it  is  particularly  important  that  again  this  year  the  subject 
for  the  Program  will  relate  to  the  United  Nations  and  its  role  in  the 
modern  world.  In  view  of  recent  events  there  can  be  little  doubt  in  our 
minds  that  this  role  is  a  tremendously  important  one.  Nor  can  there  be 
any  doubt  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  workings  of  the  United  Na- 
tions is  vital  in  any  modern  educational  program. 

The  United  Nations  has  rendered  invaluable  service  to  the  Nations 
of  the  world  for  more  than  a  decade  now.  In  spite  of  many  difficulties 
and  disappointments  in  the  past,  the  United  Nations  continues  to  serve 
as  a  sounding  board  for  international  differences.  These  efforts  to  achieve 
world  peace  are  worthy  of  our  careful  study  and  consideration.  I  whole- 
heartedly commend  this  Study  and  Speaking  Program  and  hope  that  a 
large  number  of  our  high  school  students  will  again  participate  in  the 
Program  this  year. 

Sincerely, 
Luther  Hodges 
August  5,  1958  Governor  oj  North  Carolina 

ENDORSEMENT  BY  STATE  SUPT.  CHAS.  F.  CARROLL 

To  High  School  Principals  and  Teachers 
Greetings: 

Once  again  high  schools  and  high  school  students  of  the  State  are 
provided  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  annual  High  School  World 
Peace  Study  and  Speaking  Program  which  has  been  conducted  by  the 
University  Extension  Division  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  since 
1946.  The  subject  for  1958-59  is:  "The  Role  of  the  United  Nations  in  the 
Modern  World." 

It  is  important  that  young  people  acquire  an  understanding  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  valuable  service  it  has  rendered  to  the  nations 
of  the  world  in  assisting  them  to  resolve  their  differences  in  a  peaceful 
manner. 

I  commend  this  Program  for  its  efforts  in  encouraging  high  school 
students  to  study  and  discuss  the  many  and  complex  problems  of  the 
world  today.  It  has  rendered  a  fine  service  to  the  young  people  of  the 
State. 

With  all  good  wishes,  I  am 

Cordially  yours, 
Chas.  F.  Carroll 
July  15,  1958  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 


ENDORSEMENT  BY  THE  N.  C.  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

A  joint  Resolution  Endorsing  a  "High  School  World  Peace  Speaking 
Program"  in  the  High  Schools  of  North  Carolina. 

Whereas,  it  is  realized  that  public  discussion  of  proposals  leading  to 
the  establishment  of  a  just  and  adequate  system  under  which  the  peoples 
of  the  world  may  live  in  peace  by  and  under  the  law  is  of  primary 
importance  to  the  world  today;  and 

Whereas,  a  "High  School  World  Peace  Speaking  Program"  is  being 
conducted  in  the  High  Schools  of  North  Carolina  under  the  general 
supervision  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  which  program  has  for 
its  purpose  the  stimulating  of  interest  in  world  peace  among  the  masses 
of  our  people;  and 

Whereas,  the  said  program  is  being  conducted  in  more  than  two 
hundred  High  Schools  in  North  Carolina  this  year,  thereby  reaching 
thousands  of  our  people;  and 

Whereas,  the  said  "High  School  World  Peace  Speaking  Program" 
was  organized  by  citizens  of  North  Carolina  and  is  a  non-profit  enter- 
prise which  has  been  officially  endorsed  by  the  North  Carolina  League 
of  Municipalities,  the  North  Carolina  Education  Association,  the  North 
Carolina  State  Parents  and  Teachers  Association,  the  State  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs,  by  many  civic  and  religious  organizations  and  by 
Governor  R.  Gregg  Cherry;  Now,  Therefore 
Be  it  Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Senate  concurring: 

Section  1.  That  the  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  commends 
the  High  Schools  of  North  Carolina,  the  Extension  Division  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  the  school  teachers  of  our  State  who  are  par- 
ticipating in  and  encouraging  the  said  "High  School  World  Peace  Speak- 
ing Program"  and  all  public  spirited  citizens  who  have  lent  their 
assistance  toward  the  success  of  this  movement  and  commends  the  same 
to  the  citizenship  of  the  State  and  to  all  peoples  interested  in  an  early 
establishment  of  a  just  and  permanent  world  peace. 

Section  2.  That  this  resolution  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from 
and  after  its  ratification.  (Joint  Resolution  H.R.  945,  Ratified  April  5, 
1947) 


THE  UNITED  NATIONS:  CHALLENGES  OF  A  NEW  AGE 

(Excerpts  from  an  address  by  Francis  O.  Wilcox,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  International  Organization  Affairs,  before  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Council  on  World  Affairs  at  Manchester,  N.  H.,  March  24,  1958,  as 
carried  in  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  volume  38,  pages  664-671, 
April  21,  1958.) 

Today  we  live  in  a  world  which  is  in  every  sense  on  the  threshold  of 
a  new  age — the  space  age.  It  is  an  era  which  holds  implications  and 
challenges  for  man  far  greater  than  those  of  the  15th  and  16th  century 
age  of  discovery  and  exploration.  We  all  recognize  today  what  a  signifi- 
cant age  that  was  although  very  few  people  at  the  time  were  aware  of 
it.  It  was  an  era  of  tremendous  scientific  achievement  and  expansion  of 
horizons  of  man's  knowledge.  Whole  continents  were  settled.  New 
states  and  empires  came  into  being.  The  results  of  all  this — and  some  of 
the  problems  which  arose  in  that  period — are  still  with  us  today. 

There  is,  however,  a  fundamental  difference  between  the  new  age 
which  we  are  entering  and  the  age  of  exploration  and  discovery.  The 
significance  of  improved  navigation  and  commerce  in  that  period  was 
apparent  only  to  a  privileged  few.  In  sharp  contrast,  millions  of  people 
throughout  the  world  today  are  keenly  aware  of  the  fact  that  we  are  on 
the  eve  of  a  new  age  in  history. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  with  you  some  of  the  major  challenges  which 
confront  both  the  United  States  and  the  United  Nations  in  this  new  era. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  United  Nations  today  is  man's  best  hope  for 
meeting  many  of  these  challenges.  The  United  States  regards  the  United 
Nations  as  a  cornerstone  in  its  development  of  a  sound  and  imaginative 
foreign  policy  to  cope  with  the  impact  of  these  challenges. 

Technological  Challenges 

In  the  technological  field  man  is  on  the  verge  of  conquering  outer 
space.  At  this  moment,  as  you  know,  three  artificial  satellites — Sputnik, 
Explorer,  and  Vanguard — are  circling  the  earth.  Men  put  them  there. 
These,  together  with  the  ICBM  and  other  missiles,  are  only  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  era  of  scientific  and  technological  advances  which  until 
recently  have  been  relegated  to  the  realm  of  the  Sunday  supplements 
and  comic  books.  Developments  in  the  field  of  outer  space  will  inevit- 
ably shrink  the  universe  of  which  we  here  on  earth  are  but  an  infinite- 
simal part.    The  mysteries  of  other  planets  will  gradually  be  unfolded. 

In  addition,  man  soon  will  become  the  master  of  matter  and  energy. 
Research  on  the  atom  already  has  opened  up  new  limitless  vistas  in  many 
areas  of  human  endeavor.  Progress  in  atomic  energy  will  affect  almost 
every  facet  of  our  daily  lives — the  power  which  runs  our  factories,  the 
wares  which  they  produce,  the  homes  we  live  in,  even  the  food  we  eat. 
A  promising  start  is  under  way  in  the  international  development  and 
control  of  this  fabulous  resource  through  the  establishment  of  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

These  technological  and  scientific  developments  serve  to  reempha- 
size  the  increasing  interdependence  of  man,  his  institutions,  and  his 
international  organizations.  They  bring  into  sharper  relief  than  ever 
before  the  absolute  necessity  for  a  common  international  approach  to 
meet  common  problems. 
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Political  Challenges 

This  new  age,  along  with  its  technological  and  scientific  develop- 
ments, has  produced  equally  far-reaching  political  challenges.  They  are 
not  as  apparent  nor  as  spectacular,  but  they  are  certainly  as  real  and  as 
urgent 

Unfortunately,  we  are  accustomed  to  thinking  of  the  world  as  being 
divided  into  power  blocs.  As  a  result  we  have  tended  to  overlook  a  fact 
of  vital  importance.  While  it  is  true  that  the  world  is  divided  into  power 
blocs,  militarily,  it  is  at  the  same  time  developing  politically  into  a 
multinational  society  with  new  challenges  and  new  problems  which 
demand  the  same  common  approach  by  the  nations  of  the  world  as  do 
those  in  the  scientific  and  technological  field. 

These  challenges  stem  from  the  steadily  increasing  number  of  newly 
independent  countries;  they  consist  of  the  many  new  issues  which  arise 
from  conflicting  aspirations  of  these  nations.  We  have  only  to  look 
around  us  to  see  daily  evidence  of  the  disputes  associated  with  the 
crumbling  of  ancient  empires  and  the  vigorous  nationalism  and  intense 
anticolonialism  of  newly  emerging  states.  Nor  is  the  new  nationalism  the 
only  seedbed  for  new  issues  in  the  political  field. 

In  many  new  nations  the  population  in  one  generation  has  been 
undergoing  almost  overnight  a  social  and  economic  transformation  which 
required  centuries  in  Western  Europe.  Africa  is  a  case  in  point.  In 
this  vast  territory  peoples  are  eagerly  seeking  recognition  of  their  na- 
tional identities.  You  can  be  certain  that  what  happens  in  Africa  in  the 
next  decade  will  influence  profoundly  the  future  course  of  events  of  this 
world  in  which  we  live. 

The  Soviet  Challenge 

Finally,  there  is  an  even  more  formidable  challenge  of  constant  and 
increasing  concern  to  all  free  men.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  increased 
power  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  it  crosses  the  threshold  of  the  new  age. 

This  new  Soviet  power  confronts  us  with  many  far-reaching  prob- 
lems. Sputniks  I  and  II  have  provided  a  striking  demonstration  of 
the  Soviet  Union's  capabilities  in  the  scientific  and  technological  fields. 
But  these  capabilities,  according  to  our  best  scientific  information,  have 
been  accompanied  by  the  development  of  certain  types  of  missiles, 
notably  the  ICBM.  The  Soviets  have  given  top  priority  to  training  more 
scientists  and  more  engineers  in  their  schools  and  universities.  Their 
efforts  in  this  respect,  when  compared  with  our  own,  are  a  source  of 
serious  concern.  Certainly  our  own  free  democratic  society  is  far  better 
equipped  to  explore  scientific  truth  and  thus  provide  the  necessary  capa- 
bilities for  the  advancement  of  mankind.  Yet  the  Soviet  Union — dic- 
tatorship that  it  is — has  demonstrated  to  the  world  that  it  can  mobilize 
both  its  manpower  and  resources  for  the  education  of  highly  qualified 
scientists  and  engineers  and  encourage  their  scientific  and  technological 
achievements,  although  it  may  be  at  the  expense  of  a  broad  education 
for  all  the  people. 

The  Soviets  are  posing  a  serious  challenge  on  still  another  front 
through  the  misuse  for  imperialistic  purposes  of  their  rapidly  growing 
economy.  In  four  decades,  and  at  great  sacrifice  to  the  material  well- 
being  of  its  people,  the  Soviet  Union  has  developed  an  industrial  base 
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that  is  second  only  to  that  of  the  United  States.  And  today  it  is  still  ex- 
panding. The  Soviet  gross  national  product,  for  example,  is  increasing 
approximately  6  to  7  percent  annually.  During  the  past  decade  its  output 
of  electric  power  rose  from  56.5  billion  to  210  billion  kilowatt  hours  and 
oil  production  from  26  million  to  98  million  metric  tons. 

Now,  of  course,  the  Soviet  Union  is  fully  aware  of  the  aspirations  of 
newly  developing  nations  for  economic  and  social  progress.  With  this  in 
mind  it  has  utilized  its  economic  strength  and  has  embarked  on  a  cam- 
paign of  economic  penetration  and  political  subversion  of  these  countries, 
particularly  in  the  Near  East  and  Asia.  In  the  past  1xk  years,  according 
to  Department  of  State  estimates,  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc  has  committed  the 
equivalent  of  $1,900,000,000  in  economic  and  military  assistance  to  these 
new  states.  Energetic  efforts  by  the  Communist  bloc  to  negotiate  trade 
and  payments  agreements  have  more  than  doubled  its  trade  with  these 
countries  since  1954.  With  a  great  deal  of  fanfare  the  Soviets  have 
bought  agricultural  products  from  countries  which  have  had  temporary 
difficulties  in  disposing  of  their  surpluses  in  free-world  markets. 

This  Communist  economic  offensive  has  made  American  trade  and 
assistance  programs  more  important  than  ever  before.  The  Mutual  Se- 
curity and  Trade  Agreements  Acts,  which  President  Eisenhower  called 
"the  iron  imperatives  of  peace"  and  which  are  now  under  study  by  Con- 
gress, provide  potent  weapons  in  meeting  this  new  economic  threat. 

I  know  that  some  of  our  people  vigorously  attack  our  foreign  aid 
program.  They  have  condemned  it  as  a  "giveaway"  program,  and  they 
have  deplored  the  fact  that  we  continue,  over  a  period  of  years,  to  send 
our  aid  abroad. 

This  is  to  seriously  miscalculate  the  nature  of  the  challenge  we  face. 
We  must  never  underestimate  the  determination  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
convert  the  uncommitted  nations  to  the  Communist  system.  Without  an 
adequate  foreign  aid  program  we  would  be  faced  with  an  impossible 
task  in  our  attempt  to  help  keep  the  free  world  free. 

My  point  is  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  moving  into  the  new  age  ag- 
gressively on  all  fronts.  Backed  with  enhanced  power,  it  has  injected 
into  its  foreign  policy  on  the  one  hand  a  new  demanding  and  threatening 
tone  and,  on  the  other  hand,  blandishments  of  good  will  and  peaceful 
intent.  This  requires  bold  initiative  on  our  part  as  well  as  swift  counter- 
moves.  Otherwise  the  free  world  will  be  faced  with  the  grim  prospect 
of  a  very  serious  reversal  in  the  balance  of  power. 

The  U.  N.  and  Technological  Challenges 

The  implications  of  man's  ultimate  mastery  of  the  atom  and  con- 
quest of  outer  space  are  awesome  in  magnitude.  There  is  no  doubt  the 
United  Nations  provides  the  most  effective  instrument  to  insure  that  these 
conquests  will  be  devoted  to  peaceful  purposes.  The  peaceful  uses  of 
outer  space  must  be  assured,  and  its  use  for  military  purposes  must  be 
prevented.  Immediate  exploratory  work  is  necessary  to  establish  the 
competence  of  the  United  Nations  in  this  field. 

In  this  connection  you  will  recall  our  efforts  which  began  over  a 
decade  ago  to  insure  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  when  we  had  a 
monopoly  on  atomic  weapons.  As  early  as  1946,  when  the  atomic  age 
was  in  its  infancy,  the  United  States  took  the  unprecedented  step  of 
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offering  to  relinquish  that  monopoly  and  vest  it  in  an  international 
authority  with  complete  control  over  the  manufacture  and  use  of  danger- 
ous atomic  energy  materials.  As  you  know,  the  Soviets  turned  that  offer 
down.  Consequently  it  is  now  impossible,  owing  to  the  passage  of  time 
and  the  refinement  of  scientific  techniques,  to  account  for  past  production 
of  fissionable  materials.  Thus  a  great  humanitarian  opportunity  slipped 
by.    The  world  cannot  afford  to  let  a  mistake  like  that  happen  again. 

Once  again  we  have  made  a  new  proposal,  this  time  relating  to  co- 
operation in  the  use  of  outer  space.  President  Eisenhower  in  his  letter 
of  January  12  to  Soviet  Premier  Bulganin  stated  the  United  States  posi- 
tion when  he  declared: 

"Should  not  outer  space  be  dedicated  to  the  peaceful  uses  of  mankind 
and  denied  to  the  purposes  of  war?     That  is  my  proposal." 

Once  again  the  choice  lies  with  the  Soviets. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that,  given  assurance  of  peaceful  uses  of 
outerspace  development,  the  possibilities  for  the  advancement  of  man- 
kind are  enormous.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  at  present  to  assess  the 
full  impact  on  our  lives  of  the  exploration  and  exploitation  of  outer 
space.  But  there  are  a  number  of  significant  possibilities  which  already 
are  becoming  apparent  and,  in  fact,  in  certain  instances  are  predicted  as 
certainties  by  our  scientists. 

We  are  told,  for  example,  that  artificial  satellites,  reporting  back  to 
earth,  will  enable  us  to  study  the  mysteries  of  the  universe  for  the  first 
time  unimpeded  by  the  distortions  of  the  earth's  atmosphere.  New 
knowledge  of  the  behavior  of  the  sun  and  of  radiations  which  interfere 
with  radio  communications  will  be  acquired.  This  will  mean  eventual 
improvements  in  means  of  communication,  with  satellites  being  used  as 
radio  relay  points.  For  the  first  time  reliable  radio  communication,  un- 
hampered by  disturbances  in  the  atmosphere  and  ionosphere,  may  be 
possible  between  the  most  distant  points  on  earth.  A  worldwide  system 
of  television  will  be  feasible.  Navigational  and  air-safety  aids  beyond 
anything  now  conceived  will  become  realities.  Weather  forecasting  will 
be  immeasurably  improved  through  the  study  of  cloud  patterns  on  a 
planetary  scale.  Even  weather  control  through  the  use  of  space  plat- 
forms may  be  a  possibility. 

We  are  also  told  that  the  impact  of  new  knowledge  gained  from 
studies  conducted  from  such  vantage  points  may  have  a  revolutionary 
effect  on  medicine,  nutrition,  agriculture,  food  preservation,  and  other 
fields  intimately  connected  with  man's  welfare. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  breathtaking  prospects  which  this  age 
may  open  up.  Do  they  not  represent  a  prize  worth  attaining — for  all 
mankind?  This  prize  is  within  the  reach  of  man,  provided  international 
agreement  can  be  achieved  on  the  peaceful  exploitation  of  outer  space 
as  proposed  by  the  President  and  Secretary  Dulles.  The  question  now 
is  how  best  to  achieve  such  agreement.  Naturally  a  prime  requisite  is 
Soviet  willingness  to  cooperate. 

We  hope  that  the  announcement  made  by  the  Soviet  Union  last 
week  presages  a  somewhat  more  positive  attitude  toward  the  repeated 
efforts  of  the  United  States  over  the  past  14  months  to  move  toward 
agreement  on  the  peaceful  uses  of  outer  space.  The  fact  that  the  Soviets 
have  tied  in  unrelated  conditions  with  their  proposals  on  outer  space, 
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however,  is  not  encouraging.  Nevertheless,  their  proposals  on  space 
will  require  and  will  receive  the  most  careful  study  by  the  United  States. 

Unfortunately  sovereign  states  cannot  always  be  counted  upon  to  do 
the  logical  thing.  It  would  seem  logical,  however,  to  try  to  agree  upon 
certain  fundamentals  now  while  our  activities  in  outer  space  are  just 
beginning.  Once  the  great  powers  have  moved  further  into  outer  space, 
their  positions  may  become  hardened  and  it  may  be  far  more  difficult 
to  secure  agreement.  We  can  see  the  danger  ahead;  now  is  the  time  to 
avert  it. 

One  thing  we  will  need  to  do  is  to  develop  some  simple  rules  of 
conduct  for  the  use  of  outer  space.  We  have  such  rules  for  the  use  of 
the  high  seas  and  for  the  air  space  above  us.  But  the  creation  of  rules 
for  the  use  of  outer  space  is  a  far  more  complex  matter.  One  has  only  to 
consider  the  terrific  speed  by  which  a  satellite  circles  about  the  earth, 
passing  over  many  countries  in  its  flight.  What  rights  do  the  states 
launching  such  missiles  have  to  use  outer  space?  And  what  rights,  if 
any,  do  the  states  have  over  which  the  satellites  pass?  Is  it  feasible  to 
claim  jurisdiction  over  space  that  never  stands  still  over  any  nation?  One 
has  only  to  raise  these  questions  to  realize  their  complexity. 

It  would  be  tragic  indeed  if  outer  space  were  used  in  such  a  way  as 
to  intensify  the  arms  race  and  magnify  even  further  the  danger  that 
could  come  to  mankind  from  the  uncontrolled  use  of  missiles  and  nu- 
clear weapons  in  outer  space.  Achievement  of  the  possibilities  inherent 
in  the  conquering  of  outer  space  would  have  a  tremendous  effect  on  the 
relations  between  nations.  The  scientific  and  material  advantages  would 
benefit  all  mankind.  The  demonstration  of  good  faith  and  good  will 
provided  by  cooperation  on  both  sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain  would  mate- 
rially assist  in  the  relaxation  of  tensions  which  now  grip  the  world. 

The  Challenge  of  Disarmament 

In  this  connection  one  logically  thinks  of  the  problem  of  disarma- 
ment. The  quest  for  agreement  on  this  most  complex  of  man's  problems 
becomes  increasingly  a  race  between  time  and  catastrophe — and  time 
may  be  running  out.  The  United  States  record  in  this  quest  is  one  of 
earnest  endeavor.  The  record  spreads  over  more  than  a  decade  and  has 
been  punctuated  by  such  United  States  initiatives  as  the  offer  we  made  in 
1946  to  internationalize  atomic  energy  and  President  Eisenhower's  "open 
skies"  proposal  made  at  the  Geneva  Summit  Conference  in  1955.  This 
same  record  consists  of  months,  in  fact  years,  of  patient  negotiation  in 
the  United  Nations  to  arrive  at  some  reasonable  accommodation  which 
will  provide  an  effective  system  of  limitation  and  control  of  all  types  of 
armaments,  conventional  as  well  as  nuclear. 

The  subcommittee  of  the  United  Nations  Disarmament  Commission 
met  last  year  in  London  71  times  over  a  period  of  5V2  months,  the  longest 
session  in  its  history.  During  these  months  of  difficult  negotiations  ap- 
parent progress  was  being  made  in  narrowing  the  areas  of  disagreement 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  West.  There  appeared  to  be  some 
reason  for  hope  that  a  limited  first-stage  agreement  could  be  arrived  at 
which  would  eliminate  the  danger  of  surprise  attack  and  lessen  the 
threat  of  nuclear  war.  New  and  practical  proposals  to  this  end  were  ad- 
vanced by  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  Canada. 
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Then  came  an  abrupt  hardening  of  the  Soviet  attitude.  When  the 
Western  proposals  were  introduced,  the  Soviets  refused  to  discuss  them 
in  the  subcommittee.  Nevertheless,  the  proposals  were  overwhelmingly 
endorsed  by  the  General  Assembly  last  November.  As  a  conciliatory 
gesture  and  as  an  expression  of  its  earnest  desires  to  have  disarmament 
talks  resumed,  the  Assembly  agreed  to  expand  the  Disarmament  Com- 
mission from  12  to  25  members.  The  Soviet  response  was  to  serve  notice 
that  it  would  boycott  any  future  meetings  of  the  Disarmament  Commis- 
sion and  its  subcommittee. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  sought  to  make  considerable  propaganda  of  its 
easy  slogan  of  "ban  the  bomb."  We,  however,  are  not  interested  in 
slogans.  We  seek  an  effective  disarmament  program.  To  us,  this  means 
control  and  control  means  inspection.  To  us,  the  manufacture  of  nuclear 
weapons — not  merely  the  cessation  of  nuclear  tests — is  the  heart  of  the 
problem. 

However,  in  spite  of  Soviet  intransigence,  we  shall  persist  in  concert 
with  our  NATO  allies  and  other  members  of  the  United  Nations  in  our 
efforts  to  arrive  at  a  reasonable  solution  which  will  give  to  man  every- 
where freedom  from  anxiety  and  an  opportunity  to  pursue  the  arts  of 
peace. 

The  Summil  Meeling 

The  Soviet  Government  ostensibly  desires  a  heads-of-government 
meeting  for  a  discussion  of  a  number  of  pressing  international  issues, 
including  the  disarmament  question.  I  can  assure  you  that  the  United 
States  is  ready  to  take  part  in  such  a  meeting  if  advance  preparations 
provide  evidence  that  high-level  talks  would  lead  to  agreement.  The 
agreements  we  seek  are  those  which  would  actually  resolve  issues,  lessen 
international  tensions,  and  respond  to  the  hopes  of  men  everywhere. 

I  do  not  need  to  point  out  that  recent  Soviet  declarations  relating  to 
the  disarmament  problem  are  hardly  calculated  to  attain  these  goals. 
However,  I  can  assure  you  that  the  United  States  will  continue  its  efforts 
by  every  reasonable  means  to  bring  about  a  resumption  of  serious  dis- 
armament discussions. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  there  are  at  least  two  prerequisites  for 
such  a  meeting:  first  of  all,  there  must,  of  course,  be  some  agreement 
upon  the  items  to  be  discussed.  Secondly,  there  should  be  sufficient  ex- 
ploration of  these  items  in  advance  of  the  conference  to  indicate  that 
positive  results  can  be  achieved. 

The  U.  N.  and  Political  Challenges 

If  it  is  true  that  the  United  Nations  is  essential  in  meeting  the  tech- 
nological challenges  of  the  new  age,  it  is  more  vital  than  ever  as  a  forum 
in  which  political  challenges  can  be  placed  in  their  proper  perspective 
and  adjusted  on  the  basis  of  reasonable  compromise. 

The  society  of  nations,  as  I  said  earlier,  is  still  characterized  by  the 
existence  of  sovereign,  independent  states,  the  principal  new  factor  being 
that  there  are  more  of  them.  More  than  20  new  nations  have  achieved 
their  sovereignty  since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  The  United  Nations, 
as  you  know,  was  established  in  1945  with  51  member  states.  Its  roster 
had  risen  to  60  by  1955  and  by  last  year  to  a  total  of  82  members.    The 
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recent  merger  of  Egypt  and  Syria  has,  of  course,  reduced  this  number  by 
one,  that  is,  to  81  members  at  present.  Accordingly,  the  political  problems 
arising  from  the  conflicts  of  national  interests  of  these  new  sovereign 
states  have  increased  proportionately.  The  United  Nations  has  played  a 
fundamental  role  in  dealing  with  these  new  issues. 

Consider,  for  example,  how  the  United  Nations  has  been  dealing 
with  the  Tunisian  crisis.  Here  is  a  really  serious  situation  containing  all 
the  political  characteristics  of  the  new  era  in  which  we  live — nationalism, 
anticolonialism,  and  Soviet  imperialism  seeking  fertile  ground  to  extend 
its  harmful  influence.  Tensions  were  running  extremely  high.  The  inci- 
dent which  touched  off  the  crisis  occurred  on  February  8th.  The  Se- 
curity Council  met  on  February  18th.  The  conflict  was  channelized  into 
the  United  Nations,  and  quiet  and  effective  diplomacy  persuaded  Tunisia 
and  France  to  accept  the  good  offices  of  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  to  assist  the  parties  to  resume  peaceful  negotiations. 

The  significance  of  the  United  Nations  role  in  the  crisis  was  aptly 
described  by  Ambassador  James  J.  Wadsworth,  who  declared  that: 

"It  is  ...  a  good  augury  for  the  future  that  the  parties  to  the  pro- 
ceedings now  before  this  Council  are  endeavoring,  as  suggested  by 
Article  33,  to  settle  peacefully  the  differences  noted  in  their  cross-sub- 
missions to  the  Council  and  the  other  outstanding  problems  between 
them  by  means  of  their  own  choice." 

I  agree;  it  is  indeed  a  "good  augury,"  not  only  in  the  Tunisian  crisis 
but  in  a  larger  sense  for  the  future.  The  Security  Council  and  Article  33 
of  the  Charter  have  proved  invaluable  instruments  in  dealing  with  situa- 
tions which  are  likely  to  endanger  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  security. 

The  Changing  Role  of  the  United  Nations 

If  the  machinery  of  the  United  Nations  is  to  be  fully  utilized,  we 
first  must  recognize  that  it  has  changed  in  responding  to  new  political 
conditions.  In  this  way  we  can  better  assess  how  it  may  be  adapted  to 
fulfill  its  purpose,  namely  "to  save  succeeding  generations  from  the 
scourge  of  war." 

As  you  may  recall,  the  role  of  the  United  Nations,  as  originally  en- 
visaged, was  enforcement  of  the  peace.  The  Security  Council  was  de- 
signed as  the  action  arm  of  the  United  Nations  for  this  purpose.  How- 
ever, the  cleavages  between  the  Soviet  orbit  and  the  free  world  over  a 
10-year  period  and  an  endless  use  of  the  veto  by  the  U.S.S.R.  seriously 
crippled  the  effectiveness  of  the  Security  Council.  The  Assembly  grad- 
ually assumed  greater  importance  in  this  field,  particularly  in  view  of 
its  increased  membership. 

For  example,  it  was  the  General  Assembly  which  created  the  United 
Nations  Emergency  Force,  which  has  been  so  effective  as  an  influence  for 
peace  in  the  Gaza  Strip  and  Sharm-el-Sheikh  area.  The  Charter  wisely 
provided  that  the  General  Assembly  could  "discuss  any  questions  or  any 
matters  within  the  scope  of  the  present  Charter  or  relating  to  the  powers 
and  functions  of  any  organs  provided  for  in  the  present  Charter  .  .  .  ." 
This  has  enabled  the  Assembly,  backed  up  by  its  increased  membership, 
to  assume  a  role  far  more  potent  than  that  originally  foreseen.  This 
development  is  an  example  of  the  vitality  and  adaptability  of  the  United 
Nations  in  responding  to  the  changing  political  facts  of  life. 
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Concluding  Comments 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  United  Nations  has  served  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  and  world  peace.  As  an  instrument  of  collective  se- 
curity it  repelled  Communist  aggression  successfully  in  Korea.  In  the 
field  of  pacific  settlement  it  has  alleviated  many  disputes  containing  the 
seeds  of  war.  It  has  provided  us  with  a  powerful  forum  to  present  our 
viewpoint  and  refute  Soviet  propaganda.  It  has  channeled  national 
aspirations  toward  independence  or  self-government  through  evolu- 
tionary processes.  It  has  made  modest  but  constructive  attacks  on  the 
root  causes  of  war — economic,  social,  and  cultural — through  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council,  the  Human  Rights  Commission,  and  the  specialized 
agencies  and  the  technical  assistance  program. 

It  is  equally  clear  that  the  United  Nations  has  shown  a  remarkable 
capacity  to  adjust  to  rapidly  changing  political  and  economic  conditions. 
It  has  demonstrated  that  it  is  a  flexible  organization  that  can  be  adapted 
to  the  new  age  that  is  upon  us.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  can, 
with  intelligent  leadership,  do  a  great  deal  to  help  give  shape  and  order 
to  the  political  landscape  of  this  new  era  upon  which  we  are  entering. 

But  the  United  Nations  is,  after  all,  an  organization  of  sovereign 
states.  It  can  do  no  more  than  its  member  states  are  willing  to  have  it 
do.  We  must,  therefore,  look  ahead  with  the  wisdom  and  the  imagination 
which  the  times  require.  We  must  give  to  the  United  Nations  the  vitality 
it  needs  to  nurture  and  encourage  peace  in  a  world  in  which  change  is 
both  frequent  and  profound. 

The  United  Nations,  with  all  its  imperfections,  remains  the  best  hope 
of  earth  for  the  achievement  of  world  peace.  It  is  up  to  us,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  United  Nations,  to  bring  that  hope  to  its  full  fruition. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

(Excerpts  from  an  address  prepared  for  delivery  at  the  University  of 
Louisville,  Louisville,  Ky.,  on  January  17,  1958,  by  Ambassador  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  U.  S.  Representative  to  the  United  Nations,  as  carried  in 
The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  volume  38,  pages  344-349,  March  3, 
1958.    Ambassador  Lodge  was  not  able  to  deliver  the  address.) 

The  United  Nations  is  now  12  years  old.  We  can  judge  its  capacities 
in  the  light  of  experience.  Already  in  its  first  decade — even  before  the 
big  events  of  the  past  2  years — it  had  accomplished  such  things  as  these: 

Bringing  about  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops  from  Iran. 

Ending  the  Palestine  war,  creating  the  State  of  Israel,  and  policing 
the  troubled  armistice  line  from  1949  on.  Although  the  situation  is  still 
dangerous,  these  are  clear  gains  without  which  the  situation  would  be 
worse  than  it  is. 

Ending  the  Communist  aggression  by  civil  war  against  Greece. 

Above  all,  giving  material  and  moral  backing  to  the  United  States 
and  the  Republic  of  Korea  in  stopping  the  Red  aggression  in  Korea,  a 
struggle  in  which  the  very  existence  of  the  United  Nations — and  of  the 
non-Communist  world — was  at  stake. 

After  the  Korean  war  the  United  Nations  played  a  big  part  in  many 
things — in  the  setting  up  of  a  world  atomic  energy  agency,  which  was 
President  Eisenhower's  conception;  in  focusing  world  opinion  on  Red 
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China  in  1955  so  effectively  that  it  resulted  in  the  release  of  our  15 
American  fliers;  and  in  exposing  and  frustrating  Communist  designs  in 
places  as  far  apart  as  Guatemala  and  Formosa. 

We  also  used  the  United  Nations  loudspeaker  repeatedly  to  nail 
Communist  distortions  on  the  spot  and  to  expose  to  world  opinion  the 
brutal  Red  techniques  of  forced  confessions,  wartime  atrocities,  slave 
labor,  and  the  colossal  lie  about  germ  warfare. 

Finally,  35  times  in  the  past  4  years  we  have  led  the  United  Nations 
in  its  rejection  of  the  attempt  to  seat  Communist  China. 

Thus  in  its  first  decade  the  United  Nations,  with  no  governmental 
powers  of  its  own  but  with  an  enormous  capacity  to  mobilize  and  focus 
world  opinion,  proved  its  effectiveness  again  and  again  and  even  scored 
some  gains  against  the  supposedly  immovable  empire  of  world  com- 
munism. 

In  achievements  such  as  these  during  the  first  decade,  we  were  able 
to  count — and  we  still  are  today — on  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
United  Nations  members  sharing  our  views  and  standing  firm  against 
the  Communists.  It  remains  true  today  that,  in  12  years  of  the  United 
Nations  existence,  the  United  States  has  never  been  defeated  there  on 
any  vital  question. 

On  the  basis  of  that  10-year  record  the  United  Nations  earned  the 
overwhelming  assent,  and  even  support,  of  the  American  people. 

Growth  in  U.  N.  Membership 

Today  the  United  Nations  is  a  more  remarkable  vantage  point  than 
ever  from  which  to  view  America's  position  in  world  affairs.  This  is 
because  of  two  basic  facts. 

The  first  is  the  growth  of  the  membership  of  the  United  Nations 
from  59  members  to  82  members  in  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  I 
first  came  to  the  United  Nations. 

The  second  is  that  President  Eisenhower  has  continued  to  use  this 
expanded  United  Nations  in  connection  with  a  very  large  number  of 
first-rank  foreign  policy  questions — so  much  so  that,  when  you  study  the 
United  Nations  today,  you  automatically  study  our  foreign  relations  in 
general. 

Let  me  deal  first  with  the  situation  brought  about  by  the  increase  in 
United  Nations  membership. 

Many  new  members  are  countries  which  were  once  colonies  and 
whose  experience  in  self-government  is  recent.  Ten  such  countries 
have  become  members  since  1955.  Some  persons  predicted  that  these 
countries  would  be  erratic  and  vengeful.  On  the  contrary,  many  of 
them  have  exercised  a  constructive  and  moderating  influence  on  many 
difficult  questions,  notably  Algeria  and  Cyprus.  And  when  it  became 
necessary  to  pass  a  climactic  resolution  of  condemnation  against  the 
Soviet  Union  for  its  brutality  in  Hungary,  60  countries  voted  "yes" — 
nearly  three-quarters  of  the  whole  membership  in  the  General  As- 
sembly— and  only  10  voted  "no."  This  would  not  have  been  possible 
without  the  votes  of  such  countries  as  Libya,  Nepal,  Tunisia,  Burma, 
and  Laos.  These  facts  give  grounds  for  confidence  in  the  future.  They 
also  refute  the  notion  of  a  so-called  "neutralist  bloc"  in  the  United  Na- 
tions which  always  votes  together  on  every  issue. 
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It  is  true,  of  course,  that  many  of  the  new  nations  in  the  United  Na- 
tions are  neither  satellites  of  the  Soviet  Union  nor  allies  of  ours.  But 
it  is  also  true  that  each  of  these  countries  is  fiercely  proud  of  its  inde- 
pendence and  makes  up  its  own  mind  on  issues  in  the  United  Nations, 
without  dictation  from  any  bloc.  These  uncommitted  countries  loom 
large  at  the  United  Nations.  They  have  a  right  to.  They  cover  at  least 
half  of  the  human  race.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  relatively  poor 
today  and  under  the  constant  menace  of  famine  and  disease.  They  also 
have  promising  prospects  for  the  future. 

United  States  economic  aid  to  such  countries  should  never  be  re- 
garded as  an  act  of  sheer  benevolence  or  generosity  on  our  part.  It  is 
nothing  of  the  sort.  In  the  economic  field  the  Soviet  challenge  is  as 
bitter  and  as  dangerous  as  it  is  in  the  military  and  diplomatic  field.  What 
we  spend  for  economic  aid  is  in  every  respect  on  a  par  with  the  money 
which  we  spend  on  our  missile  program  or  on  maintaining  our  diplo- 
matic service.  Its  aim  is  to  help  build  the  kind  of  world  in  which  our 
country,  and  other  countries  too,  can  endure  and  prosper. 

This  is  true  because  our  help  to  these  countries  enables  them  in- 
creasingly to  stand  on  their  own  feet.  Once  they  are  able  to  stand  alone 
they  will  also  be  able,  in  case  of  emergency,  to  fight  for  themselves  and 
for  their  own  freedom.  Furthermore,  they  will  be  better  able  to  defeat 
those  demagogs  who  exploit  their  poverty  to  foment  violence  and  war, 
often  under  Moscow's  orders  and  always  to  Moscow's  benefits. 

To  cut  out  economic  aid  now,  as  some  people  suggest,  in  the  name  of 
governmental  economy,  would  be  to  cut  off  your  nose  to  spite  your  face. 
It  would  leave  the  field  clear  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  pursue  its  economic 
offensive  in  underdeveloped  areas,  and  that  offensive  can  be  very  dan- 
gerous to  the  American  people  because,  if  successful,  it  would  leave  us 
isolated  and  ringed  in  by  enemies. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  extend  this  aid  tends  to  reduce  world  ten- 
sions. This  in  turn  tends  toward  fewer  armaments.  This  again  is  the 
most  hopeful  road  to  governmental  economy  in  view  of  the  fact  that  60 
percent  of  our  Federal  expenses  are  for  arms. 

U.  S.  Foreign  Policy  Questions  in  Ihe  U.  N. 

Now  I  come  to  the  second  basic  fact  which  I  mentioned  at  the  outset, 
that  such  a  large  number  of  first-rank  foreign  policy  questions  are  still 
being  handled  in  the  United  Nations  with  its  expanded  membership  of 
82. 

In  the  fall  of  1956  two  crises  broke  simultaneously  in  the  United  Na- 
tions— namely,  the  military  action  in  Egypt  and  the  Communist  assault 
on  Hungary.  They  put  the  organization  to  its  greatest  test  since  the 
aggression  against  Korea. 

In  the  case  of  Egypt,  the  United  Nations,  thanks  to  the  civilized  re- 
spect for  world  opinion  shown  by  Britain,  France,  and  Israel,  achieved 
a  conspicuous  success  in  causing  the  world  to  turn  away  from  war.  If 
the  United  Nations  never  does  another  thing  in  its  whole  existence,  this 
one  achievement  will  have  more  than  justified  the  expense  and  the 
trouble  that  has  been  put  into  it. 

In  the  process  of  achieving  this  success  the  General  Assembly  took 
many  far-reaching  actions,  some  of  them  unprecedented. 
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First  was  the  cease-fire  and  the  withdrawal  of  troops. 

Second  was  the  proposal  to  create  a  United  Nations  Emergency  Force 
to  supervise  the  cease-fire.  This  was  a  constructive  and  unprecedented 
step  without  which  it  is  very  doubtful  that  peace  could  have  been  re- 
stored at  all.  In  the  heat  of  crisis  this  action  was  taken  in  a  single  eve- 
ning, not  after  years  of  dry  debate. 

Third  was  winning  the  agreement  of  the  Assembly  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  to  station  the  United  Nations  Emergency  Force  in  the  Gaza  Strip 
and  at  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba — a  step  which  has  kept  the 
peace  in  that  part  of  the  world  to  this  very  moment.  Winning  this  agree- 
ment gave  effect  to  President  Eisenhower's  desire  to  get  at  the  basic 
causes  of  the  trouble,  to  do  something  which  would  prevent  a  reversion 
to  the  same  unhappy  situation  which  had  existed  before  the  Suez  inci- 
dent— and  yet  to  do  it  in  such  a  way  that  it  could  not  be  regarded  as  a 
reward  for  aggression.  This  was  a  difficult  line  to  draw,  although  it 
was  a  vitally  important  line  to  draw,  and  Assembly  approval  for  sta- 
tioning the  United  Nations  Emergency  Force  where  it  is  now  stationed 
drew  the  line  in  a  very  constructive  way. 

Fourth,  the  General  Assembly  set  up  the  machinery  for  clearing  the 
Suez  Canal.  General  Raymond  Wheeler,  who  carried  out  that  canal 
clearance  assignment  in  the  field,  did  a  most  remarkable  job.  He  had  a 
salvage  fleet  recruited  from  many  countries  such  as  the  world  has  seldom 
seen  before.  With  his  able  executive  direction,  the  United  Nations 
showed  that  it  could  solve  a  difficult  technical  problem,  with  many  po- 
litical pitfalls,  and  finish  the  job  a  month  ahead  of  time. 

These  achievements  proved  that  an  international  organization  can 
act  with  speed,  precision,  and  efficiency  in  a  crisis. 

In  the  case  of  Hungary,  neither  the  United  Nations  nor,  for  that 
matter,  the  United  States,  succeeded  in  freeing  the  Hungarians  from 
Soviet  oppression.  But  the  United  Nations  did  apply,  and  is  still  apply- 
ing, every  available  effective  pressure  short  of  war.  A  special  five- 
nation  United  Nations  committee  made  a  report  on  the  situation  which 
was  the  most  devastating  report  in  United  Nations  history.  Twice  the 
General  Assembly,  by  overwhelming  majorities,  has  condemned  Soviet 
crushing  of  Hungary's  independence  and  of  the  rights  of  the  Hungarian 
people  and  has  demanded  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops.  The  second 
vote,  on  September  14,  showed  an  even  larger  majority  than  the  first.  By 
that  vote  the  Assembly  also  appointed  Prince  Wan  of  Thailand,  a  states- 
man of  world  reputation,  to  pursue  the  matter  further  with  the  authori- 
ties in  Moscow  and  Budapest.  In  spite  of  callous  indifference  in  both 
places  Prince  Wan's  efforts  have  not  been  abandoned.  Meanwhile  the 
United  Nations  has  twice  refused  to  confirm  the  credentials  of  the  Kadar 
delegates.  As  I  announced  on  December  14,  the  United  States  will  not 
hesitate  to  ask  for  a  special  session  of  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly on  the  Hungarian  question  if  the  circumstances  warrant  it. 

That  constant  hammering  on  the  Hungarian  situation  has  been  a 
real  blow  to  communism  is  proved  by  the  torrent  of  propaganda  which 
has  come  out  of  Moscow  and  its  satellite  capitals,  trying  to  discredit  the 
United  Nations  Special  Committee  and  everybody  else  who  took  a  hand 
in  the  matter.  What  hurts  them  most  is  that  through  this  experience  so 
many  people  in  the  free  world,  even  though  thousands  of  miles  from 
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Hungary,  have  understood  as  never  before  the  realities  of  life  under 
communism. 

It  is  tragically  true  that  neither  the  United  Nations  nor  the  United 
States  was  able  to  liberate  Hungary  by  peaceful  means.  But  this  does 
not  mean,  as  is  sometimes  said,  that  there  is  a  double  standard  of 
morality  at  the  United  Nations.  The  United  Nations  has  a  single  moral 
standard,  embodied  in  the  Charter.  What  varies  is  its  ability  to  enforce 
that  standard. 

The  United  Nations  cannot  ignore  the  realities  of  power  in  the  world 
if  it  is  to  make  progress,  any  more  than  a  mariner  can  ignore  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wind,  however  adverse  that  direction  may  be.  Among  those 
realities  is  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  one  of  the  world's  two  great- 
est military  powers  and  that,  although  it  is  often  sensitive  to  the  pres- 
sure of  world  opinion,  it  is  totally  callous  to  moral  values.  With  or 
without  the  United  Nations,  we  can  no  more  change  that  fact  in  the 
short  run  than  a  mountain  climber  can  change  the  height  of  Mount 
Everest. 

The  Question  of  the  Veto 

These  facts  of  power  are  recognized  in  the  way  the  United  Nations 
is  organized,  where  the  Soviet  Union,  as  well  as  the  United  States,  has  a 
privileged  position — the  right  to  the  veto. 

The  Soviets  abuse  the  veto.  But  to  deprive  them  of  the  veto,  or  of 
their  United  Nations  membership  (even  if  these  steps  were  legally  pos- 
sible) would  raise  the  question  of  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  use 
the  veto  and,  concerning  this  vital  right  of  ours,  Americans  should  be  in 
no  doubt  at  all. 

To  understand  the  special  position  of  the  great  powers  in  the  United 
Nations,  remember  that  in  the  1920's  there  were  two  principal  objections 
to  the  League  of  Nations  Covenant: 

1.  The  first  was  that  it  put  the  very  small  states  on  a  basis  of  equality 
with  the  great  powers. 

2.  The  other  objection  was  to  the  proposition  that  an  international 
organization  could  order  our  troops  into  combat  without  our  consent. 

It  seemed  absurd  to  many  Americans  at  that  time  that  the  United 
States  should  have  one  vote  and  that  some  country  with  a  small  area  and 
small  population  would  have  the  same.  When  the  United  Nations  Charter 
was  created,  therefore,  the  lessons  of  the  League  of  Nations  debate  had 
been  learned  and  this  defect  was  corrected.  The  five  leading  powers 
(China,  France,  the  U.S  S.R.,  Britain,  and  the  United  States)  were  ac- 
cordingly given  a  privileged  position — permanent  seats  in  the  Security 
Council. 

They  were  also  given  the  veto  power  over  Security  Council  resolu- 
tions. Although  the  United  States  has  never  yet  used  the  veto,  the 
Charter  would  probably  not  have  been  ratified  by  the  Senate  had  the 
provision  for  the  veto  not  been  included.  This  was  a  wise  insistence  by 
the  Senate  because,  in  my  view,  the  United  Nations  should  not  have  the 
power  to  order  United  States  troops  into  action  without  our  consent. 
Final  decisions  on  such  a  vital  matter  should  always  be  taken  in  Wash- 
ington. 
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In  his  recent  letter  to  Chairman  Bulganin,  President  Eisenhower 
proposed  that  the  veto  on  procedural  questions  and  on  pacific  settlement 
of  disputes  be  abandoned.  Much  of  the  work  of  the  Security  Council 
deals  with  the  pacific  settlement  of  disputes,  and  the  elimination  of  the 
veto  on  such  matters  would  greatly  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Council.  But  this  means  that  we  do  not  give  up  the  veto  on  such  vital 
questions  as  putting  United  States  manpower  into  combat.  If  we  want 
this  special  status  for  ourselves  (which  I  think  we  do)  we  cannot  con- 
tend that  the  Soviet  Union  should  not  have  it  too. 

The  Turn  Away  From  War 

It  has  now  become  clear  to  all  that  our  action  in  November  of  1956 
is  a  guaranty  of  the  highest  certainty  and  value  to  all  countries  which 
may  be  threatened  by  aggression  in  the  future.  Inasmuch  as  we  were 
willing  and  able  to  proceed  resolutely  with  regard  to  such  close  friends, 
it  is  certain  that  we  will  never  hesitate  about  proceeding  with  at  least 
equal  determination  regarding  any  other  country  in  the  future.  This 
must  be  a  comforting  thought  to  every  small  nation. 

Despite  all  the  dangers  which  still  continue,  the  situation  both  in 
Gaza  and  in  the  Straits  of  Tiran  is  not  only  better  today  than  it  was  a 
year  ago;  these  have  actually  become  two  of  the  most  peaceful  places  in 
the  world.  A  true  turn  away  from  war  was  taken,  with  all  that  such  a 
turn  means  to  humanity — in  sufferings  which  were  not  endured,  in 
wounds  which  were  not  inflicted,  in  deaths  which  have  not  occurred. 
This  turn  away  from  war  was  brought  about  by  the  United  States  work- 
ing with  many  other  countries  in  the  United  Nations.  It  is  certain  that 
what  has  been  accomplished  could  not  have  been  done  by  the  United 
States  acting  alone  in  accordance  with  what,  at  first  glance,  might  ap- 
pear to  be  the  sole  dictates  of  our  own  self-interest.  The  truth  is  that 
our  self-interest  is  not  always  best  served  by  working  alone.  This  turn 
away  from  war  thus  could  only  have  been  accomplished  by  mobilizing 
our  influence,  and  that  of  others,  in  accordance  with  the  only  existing 
moral  code  of  world  behavior,  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

This  is  further  proof,  perhaps  the  most  important  proof  we  have 
ever  had,  of  the  value  of  the  United  Nations  to  the  American  people. 

Disarmament 

A  vital  question  which  has  confronted  the  United  Nations  over  the 
years  has  been  whether  we  could  achieve  a  program  of  safe  and  honest 
disarmament  which  would  really  reduce  the  danger  of  war.  The  arms 
race  has  bred  much  anxiety  throughout  the  world.  There  has  been 
some  anxiety,  for  instance,  over  the  testing  of  nuclear  weapons,  even 
though  any  dangers  from  such  tests  are  very  small  indeed  compared  with 
the  danger  of  all-out  war  which  it  is  our  major  purpose  to  prevent — or 
with  the  danger  of  producing  larger  quantities  of  fissionable  material  for 
weapons  purposes. 

In  the  United  Nations  debate  on  disarmament  last  fall  the  Soviet 
Union,  while  boasting  about  its  own  prowess  in  armaments,  demanded  an 
immediate  ban  on  nuclear  weapons  tests,  separately  from  and  prior  to 
any  other  measures  in  the  disarmament  field — a  proposal  which  has 
surface  appeal  but  fails  to  tackle  the  real  problem.    On  October  10  I  re- 
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plied  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  with  the  following  concrete  pro- 
posal: 

"We  will  suspend  nuclear  tests  for  an  initial  period  expected  to  be  2 
years  but  also  subject  to  further  extension,  provided  you,  the  Soviet 
Union,  agree  on  establishing  an  effective  inspection  system,  air  and 
ground;  on  stopping  production  of  fissionable  material  for  weapons  pur- 
poses and  reducing  present  stocks;  on  starting  outer-space  missile  con- 
trol; and  on  reducing  armed  forces." 

On  November  14  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  had  the 
courage  to  endorse  that  very  proposal  by  57  votes  to  9,  despite  strong 
threats  from  the  Soviet  delegation  to  withdraw  for  the  time  being  from 
disarmament  talks. 

The  General  Assembly  also  approved  the  new  proposal  by  the  United 
States  for  extending  economic  aid  under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
Nations.  This  was  done  in  preference  to  schemes  where  others  could 
control  how  our  money  is  spent.  Our  proposal  provides  for  special  proj- 
ects which  furnish  expert  help  to  underdeveloped  countries  for  a  wide 
range  of  projects,  including  an  inventory  of  their  resources  and  much- 
needed  technical  education.  It  would  strengthen  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries against  Communist  subversion  from  abroad.  It  could  greatly  im- 
prove prospects  for  solving  big  political  problems.  By  putting  the  United 
States  behind  an  altruistic  United  Nations  program  it  will  create  good 
will  for  the  United  States — in  fact  it  has  already  begun  to  do  so. 

The  United  Nations  also  approved  an  immediate  reduction  in  the 
share  of  the  United  Nations  cost  which  the  United  States  pays  from  33% 
percent  to  32% — to  go  eventually  to  30  percent. 

We  used  the  forum  of  the  General  Assembly  to  strip  away  the  sham 
and  insincerity  of  the  Soviet  war-scare  accusation  that  the  United  States 
was  masterminding  a  threat  to  the  security  of  Syria.  The  debate  so 
completely  discredited  this  charge  that  the  resolution  supported  by  the 
Soviet  Union  was  not  even  brought  to  a  vote — which  is  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  United  Nations  that  such  an  important  question  has 
been  handled  without  a  vote  being  taken.  This  cleared  the  air  consider- 
ably in  the  Middle  East,  although  it  is  still  a  danger  area. 

The  Assembly  also  called  upon  all  governments  to  provide  funds 
for  the  UNEF.  These  things  take  money,  and  the  money  is  hard  to 
raise.  In  fact,  the  Soviet  Union  has  never  contributed  one  nickel  to 
paying  the  cost  of  the  UNEF,  and  this  grant  of  money  was  obtained  in 
spite  of  their  negative  vote. 

Now  the  interesting  point  is  that  all  of  these  things  were  done  and 
accomplished  in  the  midst  of  the  Soviet  Sputnik  blitz.  They  were  all 
achievements  and  victories  for  the  non-Communist  world,  and  defeats 
for  the  Soviet  world.  This  happened  not  only  in  spite  of  the  blitz  but  in 
the  face  of  predictions  by  men  who  have  been  watching  the  United 
Nations  closely  since  its  birth,  that,  because  of  the  Soviet  blitz,  United 
States  prestige  in  the  United  Nations  would  decline.  These  predictions 
turned  out  to  be  untrue.    United  States  prestige  did  not  decline. 

It  is  interesting  to  speculate  on  why  the  Soviet  Sputnik  blitz  had  so 
little  effect  at  the  United  Nations. 

It  is  not  because  the  delegations  were  not  impressed  by  the  distin- 
guished achievements  of  Soviet  scientists.     Of  course,  they  all  were — 
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just  as  we  were.  The  general  attitude,  that  of  ourselves  included,  was 
one  of  extending  congratulations  and  of  hoping  that  these  scientific 
achievements  would  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  humanity. 

But  these  delegates  are  also  diplomats  and  politicians  of  considerable 
sophistication  who  have  spent  their  lives  thinking  about  the  realities  of 
the  balance  of  power,  and  they  saw  that  the  balance  of  power  had  not 
been  changed.  They  saw  that  Soviet  science  could  lead  to  a  change  in 
the  balance  of  power  over  a  period  of  years  if  the  United  States  sat 
back  and  did  nothmg.  But  they  assumed  that  we  would  not  sit  back  and 
do  nothing. 

In  spite  of  the  adverse  publicity  which  we  received,  there  was  a 
deep-down  feeling  of  friendliness  toward  the  United  States.  It  was  not 
forgotten  that  the  United  States  never  begins  a  war.  It  was  not  forgot- 
ten that  the  United  States  is  a  nation  founded  on  humane  ideals.  It  was 
not  forgotten  that  the  United  States  never  enslaves  anyone — and  this 
compares  dramatically  with  what  has  happened  behind  the  iron  curtain, 
the  latest  tragic  example  of  which  happened  in  Hungary. 

And  so,  in  conclusion,  when  we  look  at  the  record  of  the  past  at  the 
United  Nations,  we  can  feel  encouraged  by  what  the  organization  has 
accomplished  in  spite  of  many  difficulties.  We  can  be  gratified  at  the 
deep-seated  feeling  of  respect  that  exists  for  the  United  States  even  at 
moments  when  things  are  not  going  our  way.  And  we  can,  consequently, 
look  at  the  future  with  confidence. 


THE  UNITED  NATIONS  IN  THE  MODERN  WORLD 

(Excerpts  from  an  address  by  Secretary-General  Dag  Hammarskjold 
before  the  Fiftieth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Governors'  Conference, 
Miami,  Florida,  May  19,  1958.) 

One  of  the  deepest  desires  of  the  people  in  this  country — and  this  is 
true  of  the  peoples  of  all  countries — is  to  make  better  progress  towards 
a  peace  which  is  more  than  just  a  state  of  "no  war";  peace  in  spite  of 
the  strong  conflicts  between  groups  of  countries  with  different  concepts 
of  the  organization  of  society  and  of  the  place  of  man  in  society,  peace 
also  in  spite  of  the  conflicts  between  what  history  calls  the  West  and  the 
new  sovereign  states  emerging  out  of  the  old  civilizations  on  the  vast 
Asian  and  African  continents. 

How  is  the  United  Nations  to  help  to  overcome  these  conflicts  and  to 
secure  peace?  Does  it  perhaps  represent  an  unrealistic  approach,  or 
even  an  obstacle,  in  a  situation  so  different  from  the  one  anticipated  at 
the  time  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  was  drawn  up  in  San  Fran- 
cisco 12  years  ago,  when  the  Grand  Alliance  was  at  its  moment  of  vic- 
tory. 

To  the  conflict  which  is  referred  to  as  a  "cold  war,"  and  to  the  revo- 
lutionary developments  in  the  parts  of  the  world  once  under  colonial 
rule,  other  changes  of  unforeseeable  significance  for  the  future  of  peace 
have  now  been  added.  This  is  the  age  when,  for  the  first  time,  man  has 
pioneered  into  the  field  of  the  unlimited  potentiality  which  is  hidden  in 
matter  and  made  his  first  experiences  in  the  use  of  nuclear  energy — for 
destruction  and  for  construction.    This  is  also  the  age  when,  for  the  first 
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time,  space  travel  has  been  lifted  out  of  science  fiction  and  into  the  world 
of  practical  possibilities.  Again:  what  does  an  organization  like  the 
United  Nations  mean  in  such  a  situation? 

My  thesis  would  be  that,  far  from  having  been  rendered  unrealistic 
or  outmoded  by  the  developments  to  which  I  have  referred,  the  or- 
ganization has  gained  a  new  significance  from  these  developments.  Its 
necessity  as  a  venture  in  international  cooperation  is  more  clear  today 
than  when  it  was  founded. 

I 

Although  the  conflict  between  the  Western  world  and  the  Soviet 
world  has  fundamentally  changed  the  conditions  in  which  the  United 
Nations  must  now  work,  it  has  not  rendered  the  United  Nations  efforts 
less  essential.  On  the  contrary,  the  deeper  the  cleavages,  the  greater 
the  need  to  maintain,  by  such  means  as  we  have,  contacts  across  the 
frontiers,  a  forum  for  discussion  and,  above  all,  the  possibilities  for  re- 
conciliation. The  United  Nations  is  not  an  instrument  for  so-called  ap- 
peasement from  the  point  of  view  of  either  side,  but  it  is  a  platform 
where  a  businesslike  mutual  exploration  can  go  beyond  what  is  possible 
in  regular  diplomatic  forms.  The  public  diplomacy  of  United  Nations 
meetings,  and  the  private  diplomacy  for  which  the  United  Nations  also 
provides  a  framework,  have  served  and  will  continue  to  serve  to  limit 
and  reduce  the  impact  of  the  basic  conflicts.  Even  one  who  looks  over 
the  history  of  the  past  years  in  the  most  skeptical  and  critical  spirit 
would  have  to  admit  that  without  the  possibilities  offered  by  the  United 
Nations,  the  world  would  be  bogged  down  much  deeper  in  the  difficulties 
caused  by  the  "cold  war"  than  it  finds  itself  today. 

The  political  rebirth  of  the  great  Asian  nations  and  the  emergence 
of  a  new  Africa  which  is  apparent  in  the  creation  of  a  number  of  inde- 
pendent states,  reflect  deep  dynamic  tendencies  in  the  history  of  the 
present  age.  There  is  not  time  here  to  discuss  or  analyze  the  roots  of 
these  developments.  This  much  may,  however,  be  said.  Although  the 
changes  are  in  line  with  the  principles  of  human  rights  and  self-deter- 
mination set  out  in  the  Charter,  the  forces  which  determine  the  develop- 
ment naturally  are  not  set  in  motion  by  the  United  Nations.  However, 
the  role  of  the  organization  has  not  been  insignificant,  as  the  develop- 
ment, under  a  system  of  order  and  equity,  of  the  new  balance  which  we 
see  emerging  between  the  old  West  and  the  peoples  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
has  been  considerably  facilitated  by  the  United  Nations. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  organization  has  corresponded  to  basic  needs 
of  our  time.  In  order  to  do  so  it  has  had  to  develop  along  lines  some- 
what different  from  those  anticipated.  It  has  shown  the  flexibility  of  a 
sound  institution.  The  organization  has  not  been  able,  always  and 
fully,  to  master  the  great  difficulties  it  has  had  to  face.  But  it  should  in 
justice  be  said  that  it  has  lessened  the  tensions  or  paved  the  way  for 
peaceful  solutions  of  most  of  the  conflicts  on  which  it  has  been  called 
upon  to  try  its  strength.  Although  it  is  a  new  venture,  with  possibili- 
ties only  partly  explored,  it  has  justified  the  hopes  of  those  who  have 
served  it  and  supported  it  as  a  pioneer  undertaking.  It  may,  as  such  an 
undertaking  and  with  a  development  of  its  institutions  guided  by  ex- 
perience, pave  the  way  for  a  future  structure  of  international  life  in  the 
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firmer  forms  and  with  the  greater  authority  which,  I  believe,  one  day- 
must  come. 

II 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  revolutionary  technological  changes  of  our 
age. 

The  great  scientific  discoveries  in  the  atomic  field  have,  as  you  well 
know,  given  entirely  new  dimensions  to  the  problem  of  armaments  and 
war.  At  the  same  time  they  have  opened  vistas  to  a  new  age  of  plenty, 
following  a  new  industrial  revolution.  In  both  respects  the  world  com- 
munity is  faced  with  a  major  challenge  which  cannot  be  solved  within 
the  limited  orbit  of  any  single  nation.  The  problem  of  disarmament  has 
taken  on  a  deeper  sense  of  urgency  which  more  than  ever  makes  it  a 
matter  of  general  concern.  And  the  problem  of  technical  and  economic 
development  has  moved  into  fields  where  international  cooperation  has 
become  necessary  if  we  are  to  reap  the  benefits  from  the  new  inventions 
without  creating  new  tensions  and  risks. 

It  is  well  known  how,  on  the  initiative  of  President  Eisenhower,  the 
United  Nations  embarked  on  an  exploration  of  the  possibilities  of  wide 
international  cooperation  for  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy.  The 
results  are  also  well  known.  In  the  first  place  there  was  the  Atomic 
Conference  in  Geneva  in  1955.  In  the  second  place  there  was  the  crea- 
tion, under  the  aegis  of  the  United  Nations,  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency. 

The  Atomic  Conference  of  1955  was  the  first  great  break  in  the  wall 
which  for  long  had  separated  scientists  in  various  countries  and  slowed 
down  the  progress  which  would  have  been  possible  if  there  had  been  full 
international  cooperation.  In  spite  of  the  conflicts  which  dominated  the 
political  scene,  the  Geneva  Conference  in  1955  established  a  very  wide 
exchange  of  views  and  experiences.  It  created  contacts  which  served 
to  promote  the  practical  application  of  the  findings  of  the  scientists  and 
a  better  international  atmosphere  in  this  vitally  important  field.  In 
doing  so  the  first  Geneva  Conference  paved  the  way  also  for  the  creation 
of  the  new  Atomic  Agency,  which  after  long  negotiations  was  set  up 
last  year  in  Vienna.  In  both  respects  the  United  Nations  proved  to  be  a 
valuable  instrument  of  negotiation  and  bridge  building.  Without  the 
United  Nations,  this  creative  process,  assuming  it  would  have  been  pos- 
sible at  all,  would  undoubtedly  have  taken  much  longer  and  been  much 
more  complicated. 

A  few  days  ago  I  attended  in  Geneva  a  meeting  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Advisory  Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy.  This 
committee,  which  was  created  in  preparation  of  the  first  Atomic  Confer- 
ence in  Geneva  in  1955  and  has  continued  in  existence  as  a  high-level 
advisory  organ  to  the  Secretary-General  since  then,  met  this  time  in 
order  to  consider  the  final  program  for  a  second  Atomic  Conference  in 
Geneva  next  September.  In  a  couple  of  days  this  body,  where  the  three 
big  Western  powers  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  all  represented  by  leading 
scientists,  reached  agreement  on  all  the  remaining  points  under  discus- 
sion. As  usual  in  that  body,  there  were  no  votes  taken.  The  committee 
works  on  the  basis  of  agreement.  That  this  has  been,  and  is  possible,  is 
significant.  Its  importance  goes  beyond  the  limits  of  the  immediate  tasks 
of  the  committee. 
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As  to  the  coming  Conference  itself,  it  gives  every  promise  to  repeat 
the  encouraging  experience  of  1955.  The  Conference  is  likely  to  lead 
again  to  a  broad  exchange  of  information,  covering  the  latest  develop- 
ments in  the  scientific  sphere  and  in  engineering  experience  about  the 
peaceful  applications  of  atomic  power.  This  time  new  fields  will  be 
opened,  the  most  important  of  which  probably  is  the  progress  made 
toward  peaceful  use  of  processes  of  fusion  as  a  source  of  energy,  a  sub- 
ject that  was  barely  mentioned  in  1955.  The  Conference  will  be  of  very 
considerable  size.  From  the  United  States  alone  some  800  papers  will  be 
presented. 

However,  the  United  Nations  interest  is  not  limited  to  the  questions 
of  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy.  On  its  program  for  negotiations  on 
disarmament  figure  the  question  of  atomic  bomb  tests  and  the  related 
problems  of  production  of  atomic  bombs  and  a  satisfactory  system  of 
inspection.  There  is  no  reason  here  and  now  to  go  into  this  question, 
which  is  at  the  center  of  public  debate.  In  the  light  of  the  Soviet  atti- 
tude as  expressed  by  Mr.  Khruschev's  most  recent  letter  to  President 
Eisenhower,  let  us  hope  that  technical  studies  of  an  inspection  system 
for  a  general  suspension  of  bomb  tests  will  now  come  about.  We  should 
not  underrate  the  importance  that  it  would  have  if  at  least  in  this  field 
positive  results  could  be  reached  in  agreement  among  all  the  parties 
concerned.  In  a  situation  where,  for  years,  we  have  had  to  register  no 
results  at  all,  the  first  break  is  bound  to  be  limited,  if  regarded  by  itself 
alone,  but  its  significance  may  be  unlimited  when  considered  as  an  open- 
ing to  further  exploration  of  possible  areas  of  agreement.  In  this  ex- 
ploration the  United  Nations  will  remain  at  the  center  of  the  picture, 
whatever  the  procedures  chosen  for  specific  questions  or  situations.  I 
firmly  believe  that  the  possible  value  of  the  contribution  of  the  organ- 
ization to  progress  in  the  field  of  disarmament  warrants  such  a  position. 

The  problem  of  the  effects  of  atomic  radiation,  resulting  from  test 
explosions  or  from  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy — especially  from 
radioactive  waste  from  atomic  power  plants — has  also  been  a  major 
concern  of  the  United  Nations  during  the  last  two  years.  This  summer 
a  15-nation  United  Nations  Radiation  Committee  will  publish  the  results 
of  an  evaluation  of  all  the  scientific  knowledge  available  on  this  problem 
up  to  the  present  time.  This  committee  also  includes  scientists  from  both 
sides  and  every  continent.  Its  evaluation  of  the  problem  and  its  suc- 
cess in  ironing  out  important  differences  of  opinion  are  likely  to  provide 
another  example  of  cooperation  in  areas  of  vital  concern  to  all  nations 
for  which  the  United  Nations  provides  special  possibilities. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  will,  at  its  next  session, 
consider  a  report  regarding  the  continued  activities  of  the  Radiation 
Committee.  It  is  my  intention  to  propose  to  the  General  Assembly  that 
the  committee  be  continued  as  a  center  for  inter-governmental  activities 
in  this  highly  important  field.  I  also  intend  to  suggest  somewhat  broader 
terms  of  reference,  so  as  to  render  it  possible  for  the  committee  to  serve 
its  purpose  with  increasing  efficiency. 

Ill 

In  another  field  of  historic  scientific  and  engineering  progress,  that  of 
space  exploration,  the  United  Nations  also  faces  a  dual  problem.  We 
have  the  question  of  the  inter-continental  ballistic  missiles  and  the  new 
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challenge  which  they  represent  for  the  disarmament  effort.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  recently  witnessed  the  successful  launching  of  satellites 
by  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  as  part  of  the  program  of  the 
International  Geophysical  Year.  The  technical  achievements  signalled  by 
these  events  give  rise  to  new  problems  which  have  rightly  attracted  wide 
attention.  The  legal  aspects  are  now  being  studied  by  a  Secretariat 
Committee  in  the  United  Nations. 

It  would  take  me  too  far  if,  on  this  occasion,  I  were  to  embark  on  a 
discussion  of  the  intricate  questions  which  will  arise  once  the  explora- 
tion and  exploitation  of  outer  space  goes  beyond  its  present  modest 
limits  and  restricted  scientific  purposes.  A  few  preliminary  conclusions 
seem,  however,  to  be  of  such  relevance  to  this  short  survey  of  the  role 
of  the  United  Nations  in  the  modern  world,  that  I  would  like  to  mention 
them  tonight. 

The  precedents  which  have  been  set  during  the  International  Geo- 
physical Year  would  seem  to  indicate  tacit  acceptance  that  outer  space, 
as  distinct  from  air  space,  is  "res  communis,"  at  least  when  used  for  such 
joint  scientific  purposes  as  those  of  the  International  Geophysical  Year. 
That  means  that  outer  space  has  been  considered  as  belonging  to  no  one 
and  as  not  being  subject  to  appropriation  or  to  sovereignty.  In  that  re- 
spect a  parallel  might  be  drawn  with  the  high  seas,  which,  likewise, 
are  considered  as  not  capable  of  appropriation. 

We  have  here  a  vital  field  of  activities  and  joint  interests  for  which 
rules  must  be  established  and  procedures  must  be  created  that  will  render 
it  possible  for  the  world  community  to  safeguard  the  observance  of  those 
rules.  A  new  need  for  international  negotiations  and  for  the  establish- 
ment of  appropriate  international  organs  has  thus  come  into  being.  The 
matter  is  on  the  agenda  of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  and 
will  come  up  for  debate  this  fall.  It  would  be  my  hope  that  the  General 
Assembly,  as  a  result  of  its  consideration,  would  find  the  way  to  an 
agreement  on  a  basic  rule  that  outer  space,  and  the  celestial  bodies 
therein,  are  not  considered  as  capable  of  appropriation  by  any  state,  and 
that  it  would  further  affirm  the  overriding  interest  of  the  community  of 
nations  in  the  peaceful  and  beneficial  use  of  outer  space  and  initiate 
steps  for  an  international  machinery  to  further  this  end.  Were  the 
General  Assembly  to  reach  this  point,  the  governments  cooperating  in 
the  United  Nations  would  have  laid  what  seems  to  me  to  be  a  valid  basis 
for  the  future  development,  in  international  cooperation,  of  the  use  of 
outer  space  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

IV 

Politics  in  general,  and  international  politics  in  particular,  was  once 
an  area  in  the  main  reserved  for  experts  and  of  comparatively  limited 
significance  to  the  common  man.  Our  time,  however,  is  one  of  an  ex- 
pansion of  politics  into  increasingly  broad  areas  of  common  life.  This 
is  as  true  of  international  politics  as  of  national  politics.  Anyone  who 
today  tries  to  disengage  himself  from  the  political  aspects  of  life  cuts 
himself  off  from  developments  of  the  deepest  direct  significance  for  his 
own  destiny. 

It  is  natural  in  these  circumstances  that  political  questions  should 
claim  much  of  the  time  and  space  of  all  the  media  of  mass  communica- 
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tion.  To  the  extent  that  this  means  that  each  and  everyone  of  us  is 
enabled  to  develop  his  own  knowledge  and  judgement  concerning  the 
way  that  a  society  is  growing  and  the  way  its  leaders  are  trying  to  frame 
its  future,  it  is  certainly  welcome.  But  we  cannot  disregard  the  fact 
that  the  expansion  of  the  part  played  by  political  concerns  in  the  life  of 
our  society  may  create  dangers  of  which  especially  we,  whose  profes- 
sional responsibilities  are  in  the  political  sphere,  must  remain  aware. 

A  "politicized"  world  is  a  world  where  individual  reactions  have  to 
be  disciplined  and  subordinated  to  group  interests,  and  where  for  that 
reason  conformism  easily  becomes  an  ideal.  It  is  a  world  where  tactics 
often  are  given  priority  over  substance  and  in  which,  for  this  reason, 
we  may  lose  sight  of  the  real  interests  in  our  search  for  propaganda 
points  to  be  scored.  To  use  a  comparison,  it  is  also  a  world  where  the 
preacher  may  be  tempted  to  give  greater  effort  to  winning  the  approval 
of  the  converted  than  to  converting  the  sinners.  If  we  succumb  to  such 
dangers,  we  lose  the  ability  to  communicate  our  sincere  reactions  to 
others  who  are  of  a  different  view,  forgetting  also  how  to  listen  to  what 
they  may  have  to  say  in  explanation  of  their  stands.  To  the  extent  that 
this  is  permitted  to  happen,  a  politicized  world  becomes  a  dehumanized 
world. 

These  indications  of  risks  implied  in  the  life  of  today  may  be  con- 
sidered as  exaggerated.  I  am  afraid  that  they  are  not.  Any  student  of 
politics  and  its  impact  on  common  life  today  could  easily  find  examples 
showing  to  what  extent  the  intrusion  of  politics  into  common  life  has 
had  the  consequences  to  which  I  have  referred. 

I  have  found  it  justified  on  this  occasion  to  recall  these  dangers 
because  I  believe  that  it  is  impossible  to  reach  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  present  international  situation  without  taking  such  factors  into  ac- 
count. They  explain  in  part  the  seeming  paradox  that  certainly  no 
single  people  wants  anything  but  peace  and  no  single  government  would 
take  the  responsibility  for  starting  a  war,  but  that,  all  the  same,  the 
world  situation,  politically,  represents  a  picture  of  interlocking  stale- 
mates. 

It  is  one  of  the  surprising  experiences  of  one  in  the  position  of  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  to  find  in  talks  with  leaders  of 
many  nations,  both  political  leaders  and  leaders  in  spiritual  life,  that  the 
views  expressed,  the  hopes  nourished  and  the  trust  reflected,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  reconciliation,  go  far  beyond  what  is  usually  heard  in  public. 
What  is  it  that  makes  it  so  difficult  to  bring  this  basic  attitude  more 
effectively  to  bear  upon  the  determination  of  policies?  The  reasons  are 
well  known  to  us  all.  It  might  not  be  understood  by  the  constituency, 
or  it  might  be  abused  by  competing  groups,  or  it  might  be  misinterpreted 
as  a  sign  of  weakness  by  the  other  party.  And  so  the  game  goes  on — 
towards  an  unforseeable  conclusion. 

The  United  Nations,  about  which  I  have  talked  to  you  today,  can  be 
viewed  from  many  angles  and  evaluated  in  many  different  ways.  It  may 
be  criticized  as  a  place  where  we  lose  our  time  in  pursuing  a  debate 
sterilized  by  the  weaknesses  so  often  flowing  from  a  narrowly  tactical 
approach  to  the  problems  of  the  community  of  nations.  But  the  United 
Nations  may,  for  better  reasons,  be  hailed  as  a  forum  where  delegates, 
inspired  by  their  responsibility  and  guided  by  the  spirit  of  the  Charter, 
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can  find  means  to  further,  in  international  political  life,  the  kind  of 
human  communication  with  other  nations  which  is  the  basis  of  fruitful 
debate  and,  alone,  can  lead  to  the  solution  of  conflicts. 

The  value  of  public  diplomacy  in  the  United  Nations  will  depend 
to  a  decisive  extent  on  how  far  the  responsible  spokesmen  find  it  pos- 
sible to  rise  above  a  narrow  tactical  approach  to  the  politics  of  inter- 
national life,  and  to  speak  as  men  for  aspirations  and  hopes  which  are 
those  of  all  mankind.  To  follow  such  a  course  renders  more  effective 
the  means  offered  by  the  United  Nations  for  resolving  the  international 
conflicts  which  endanger  peace.  It  reflects  the  traditional  ideals  of 
spiritual  freedom  and  individual  responsibility  which  have  made  the 
democracies  strong. 


NATIONALISM  AND  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

(Excerpts  from  an  article  by  Wallace  Irwin,  Jr.,  Director  of  Public  Serv- 
ices at  the  U.  S.  Mission  to  the  United  Nations,  in  The  Department  of 
State  Bulletin,  volume  33,  pages  872-880,  May  26,  1958.) 

Both  in  theory  and  in  practice  the  United  Nations  is  far  from  being 
an  enemy  of  nationalism  or  a  victor  over  nationalism.  It  is  rather  an 
institution  which  has  come  into  being  during  a  certain  phase  of  the 
history  of  nations.  The  United  Nations  and  the  nations  which  compose 
it,  being  human  institutions,  may  be  either  good  or  bad — depending  on 
the  use  made  of  them  and  on  the  human  qualities  which  go  into  them. 

Anyone  who  has  visited  the  United  Nations  knows  how  austere  the 
United  Nations  architecture  is  in  design  and  ornament.  It  is  simple  and 
massive  but  almost  expressionless  in  most  of  its  aspects.  Except  for  the 
General  Assembly  Hall,  the  interiors  especially  seem  almost  self-effac- 
ing in  their  simplicity.  Among  the  blank  walls  and  angles  and  rectangles 
of  quiet  colors,  most  of  the  decoration  is  national  in  origin — murals,  rugs, 
curtains,  sculpture,  and  other  works  of  art  from  many  of  the  member 
states. 

The  United  States  has  made  its  contribution,  of  course,  the  most 
important  part  of  which  is  the  headquarters  site  itself.  From  the  big 
windows  in  the  North  Lounge,  where  much  diplomatic  business  is  done, 
delegates  can  look  out  at  the  East  River,  with  its  incessant  commercial 
traffic  and  its  wheeling  gulls,  and  at  the  Queensborough  Bridge  and  the 
skyline  of  industrial  New  York. 

Thus  the  austere,  somewhat  colorless,  almost  transparent  United 
Nations  buildings  take  most  of  their  color  and  variety  from  the  decora- 
tive contributions  of  member  nations — and  from  the  American  environ- 
ment which  surrounds  them  on  every  side. 

All  this  is  a  reflection,  in  design  and  decoration,  of  political  facts. 
Evidently  human  history  has  not  reached  a  point  when  we  can  speak  of 
a  world  culture.  Instead,  the  United  Nations — aesthetically  as  well  as 
politically — seems  to  provide  a  sort  of  neutral  ground  against  which  the 
sovereign  nations  of  the  world  express  themselves. 

But  there  is  something  more  to  the  United  Nations  than  that.  The 
great  sloping  dome  of  the  General  Assembly  Hall  with  its  huge  ribs  of 
gilt,  like  enormous  golden  wings  spread  high  above  the  delegates'  desks, 
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and  between  those  wings  the  high,  dark  marble  rostrum,  and  above  that 
the  enormous  emblem  of  the  United  Nations  in  white  on  a  field  of  gold — 
all  that  gives  an  effect  of  great  majesty.  Insofar  as  architecture  and 
design  can  speak,  that  hall  seems  to  say  that  the  nations  whose  repre- 
sentatives meet  there  have  made  themselves  morally  subject  to  some- 
thing higher  than  themselves:  some  single  thing  which  all  acknowledge 
through  the  clashes  of  culture  and  tradition,  of  doctrine,  and  of  the 
quest  for  domination. 

Symbol  of  the  Oneness  of  Man 

That  single  thing,  of  course,  is  not  a  government — not  even  remotely. 
It  is  an  idea:  the  oneness  of  mankind.  That  idea  is  seen  very  differently 
in  different  cultures.  Some  see  it  in  a  religious  context,  some  in  a 
secular  context;  to  some  it  is  a  moral  imperative,  to  others  a  distant  ideal 
or  even  possibly  a  threadbare  slogan;  to  some  it  suggests  vast  social  and 
political  changes,  to  others  it  suggests  preserving  what  they  have..  The 
common  denominator,  the  vital  minimum  thing  which  it  suggests  and 
even  commands  to  all  members,  is  that  there  shall  be  no  great  war. 
The  even  greater  goal  which  it  sets  before  all  nations  is  that,  in  the 
words  of  the  Charter,  they  shall  "live  together  in  peace  with  one  an- 
other as   good  neighbors." 

In  whatever  terms  the  common  goal  may  be  defined,  it  is  certainly 
one  of  the  striking  facts  of  our  incredible  century  that,  in  the  name  of 
this  goal,  there  have  come  together  every  year  in  that  great  hall,  before 
the  eyes  of  all  the  world's  people,  the  spokesmen  and  ranking  ministers 
of  nearly  every  sovereign  government  in  the  world. 

There  are  Europeans,  with  experience  of  great  power  and  rich 
civilization,  creators  of  modern  nationalism,  still  in  the  forward  ranks  of 
nations  in  spite  of  the  price  they  have  paid  in  terrible  wars. 

There  is  the  Commonwealth  under  British  leadership,  a  free  associa- 
tion which  provides  valuable  links  between  the  Atlantic  region  and 
other  countries  in  other  regions  and  acts  as  a  vehicle  for  the  spread  of 
Britain's  great  liberal  institutions  through  what  was  once  her  colonial 
empire. 

There  are  Americans,  heirs  to  the  liberal  political  philosophies  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic,  on  whom  history  has  now  laid  a  tre- 
mendous burden  of  world  leadership. 

There  are  Latin  Americans,  with  a  long  tradition  of  liberal  na- 
tionalism and  a  rapidly  growing  civilization  unlike  any  other. 

There  are  the  Arab  States,  heirs  of  imperial  Islam,  formerly  under 
European  influence  and  now  in  a  ferment  of  growth  and  change  and  con- 
flict, struggling  to  express  their  own  national  and  cultural  identities 
amid  the  shocks  of  great-power  politics. 

There  are  African  and  Asian  countries  with  a  great  variety  of  an- 
cient cultures,  not  long  ago  existing  in  the  shadows  of  world  history  or 
as  bit  players  in  a  European  drama  but  now  much  closer  to  the  center  of 
the  stage  and  claiming  what  they  consider  the  rightful  dignity  and  bene- 
fits of  their  new  national  status. 

Finally,  there  are  the  states  dominated  by  Soviet  communism,  whose 
rulers  remain  committed  to  a  total  world  revolution  and  look  on  the 
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United  Nations  as  expressing  that  stage  of  "coexistence"  among  states 
preliminary  to  the  world  victory  which  they  say  will  one  day  be  theirs. 

Twelve  years  ago  51  of  these  member  states  gathered  in  London  for 
the  first  session  of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly.  At  the  last 
General  Assembly  meeting  in  New  York  there  were  82 — more  than  half 
again  as  many.  Among  them  there  is  much  deep  conflict,  but  there  is 
also  that  very  broad  sense  of  a  single  human  community. 

The  United  Nations,  then,  is  a  symbol  of  the  oneness  of  mankind  and 
of  the  universal  longing  for  a  lasting  peace.  That  symbolic  power  is  one 
source  of  the  United  Nations  authority — an  authority  so  great  that  in 
12  years  not  one  single  member  state,  whatever  the  provocation  or  how- 
ever deep  the  cleavage  involved,  has  taken  the  step  of  resigning  its 
membership. 

Impact  on  World  Affairs 

More  than  that,  the  United  Nations  is  an  effectively  functioning 
organization — a  going  concern  which  gets  things  done.  Here  are  a  few 
of  the  important  events  in  which  the  United  Nations  action  has  played  a 
significant  part: 

1.  The  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops  from  Iran  in  1946. 

2.  The  dispute  between  India  and  Pakistan  over  Kashmir,  which 
has  smoldered  ever  since  1947  but  has  been  prevented  from  breaking 
out  into  a  shooting  war. 

3.  The  Palestine  conflict,  which  from  1949  until  the  fighting  in  1956 
remained  in  a  state  of  truce  because  of  United  Nations  supervision. 

4.  The  war  to  defend  Korea  against  Communist  aggression  from 
1950  to  1953 — a  war  to  which  the  United  Nations  made  important  con- 
tributions of  troops,  supplies,  and  moral  support. 

5.  The  Suez  crisis  of  1956-57,  in  which  the  United  Nations  brought 
about  a  withdrawal  of  the  attacking  forces,  posted  a  United  Nations 
Emergency  Force  at  the  two  most  dangerous  points  of  tension,  cleared 
the  Suez  Canal  of  the  wrecks  which  had  been  sunk  in  it — and,  by  all 
these  steps,  managed  to  avert  the  imminent  danger  of  a  larger  war. 

There  are  political  debits  in  the  ledger  too,  of  course.  Korea  re- 
mains divided  by  Communist  stubbornness.  The  tragedy  of  Hungary 
taxed  the  United  Nations  heavily,  although  its  moral  stand  on  the  issue 
exerted  a  lasting  effect  on  world  opinion.  In  Palestine,  although  there  is 
now  practically  no  shooting,  many  basic  difficulties  remain.  Disputes 
over  Cyprus,  Algeria,  and  West  New  Guinea  are  still  with  us.  But, 
considering  that  the  United  Nations  is  a  place  of  last  resort  where  the 
world's  most  intractable  political  problems  wind  up,  the  political  record 
is  not  altogether  bad. 

There  are  other  United  Nations  achievements  outside  the  strictly 
political  sphere: 

1.  The  United  Nations  has  carried  on  a  big  refugee  care  and  re- 
settlement program  in  Europe,  a  program  arising  out  of  World  War  II 
and  prolonged  by  the  continuing  flow  of  refugees  from  communism. 

2.  The  United  Nations  maintains  at  a  subsistence  level  nearly  1,000,- 
000  Arab  refugees  from  Palestine — a  barely  humane  answer  to  a  problem 
whose  real  solution  lies  in  the  political  realm. 
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3.  The  United  Nations  operates  a  most  effective  technical  assistance 
program  in  underdeveloped  countries,  and  the  International  Bank — a 
United  Nations  specialized  agency — has  lent  many  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions for  economic  development  projects. 

4.  The  United  Nations  laid  the  foundations  for  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  which  is  now  operating  in  Vienna  in  line  with 
the  atoms-for-peace  proposal  which  President  Eisenhower  made  to  the 
General  Assembly  in  1953. 

5.  Finally,  and  not  least  important,  the  United  Nations  oversees 
administration  of  11  trust  territories  in  Africa  and  the  Pacific  Ocean 
area,  territories  which  under  the  Charter  are  to  be  brought  to  self-gov- 
ernment or  independence.  The  new  state  of  Ghana  in  West  Africa, 
which  is  now  a  member  of  the  United  Nations,  includes  the  former  Trust 
Territory  of  British  Togoland,  which  voted  in  a  United  Nations  plebiscite 
to  join  with  Ghana.  Two  years  from  now  Somaliland,  another  trust 
territory,  is  also  scheduled  to  join  the  United  Nations  as  a  sovereign 
state. 

In  fact,  the  United  Nations  Charter  provides  for  advancement  not 
only  of  the  11  trust  territories  but  of  all  non-self-governing  territories. 
Reports  are  made  regularly  by  governing  countries  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  the  debates  on  them — though  they  may  attract  little  attention 
in  New  York — are  big  news  in  the  African  and  Asian  countries.  Some 
of  these  territories  will  soon  join  the  community  of  independent  na- 
tions and  take  their  seats  in  the  United  Nations. 

That  list  of  activities  and  achievements  is  enough  to  show  that  the 
United  Nations  is  not  only  a  powerful  symbol  but  also  an  important 
center  of  practical  influence  in  the  affairs  of  nations. 


ATOMIC  POLICY  IN  THE  SPACE  AGE 

(Excerpts  from  an  address  by  Robert  M.  McKinney,  U.  S.  Representa- 
tive to  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  before  the  Atomic 
Energy  Management  Conference  at  Chicago,  111.,  March  18,  1958.  as 
carried  in  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  volume  38,  pages  543- 
551,  April  7,  1958.) 

For  nearly  4  years  representatives  of  many  nations,  inspired  by 
President  Eisenhower's  declaration  before  the  United  Nations  in  Decem- 
ber 1953,  had  negotiated  with  patience  and  devotion  to  create  an  instru- 
ment by  which  one  outstanding  scientific  accomplishment — the  discovery 
of  atomic  energy — could  be  dedicated  to  mankind's  benefit  instead  of  to 
its  destruction. 

The  significance  of  the  event  in  Vienna  from  which  you  and  the  rest 
of  the  world  were  distracted  by  watching  overhead  the  maiden  voyages 
of  Sputnik  was  that,  in  spite  of  the  intense  rivalries  of  East  and  West  in 
all  other  fields,  here  at  the  First  General  Conference  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  nations  from  both  sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain 
were  taking  the  first  steps  toward  breaking  down  the  barriers  of  atomic 
misunderstanding  and  the  first  steps  toward  establishing  a  system  of 
safeguards  which,  hopefully,  will  someday  extend  to  the  military  field. 
At  our  headquarters  in  Vienna  we  were  preparing  a  showcase  in  which 
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the  technical  prowess,  political  genius,  and  moral  determination  of  the 
great  powers  are  to  be  put  on  display,  in  side-by-side  comparison,  for 
the  rest  of  the  world  to  judge.  Here  we  were  building  a  device  for  con- 
verting the  tensions  causing  unrest  in  so  many  parts  of  the  world  into 
constructive  pressures,  pressures  which,  I  devoutly  hope,  we  can  amplify 
to  forces  great  enough  to  overcome  the  inertia  and  counterforces  that 
handicap  other  devices  for  international  negotiation. 

We  were  demonstrating  what  President  Eisenhower  said  in  his  re- 
cent letter  to  Premier  Bulganin,  "Perhaps  the  impasse  to  which  we 
seem  to  have  come  can  be  broken  by  less  formal  and  less  publicized 
contacts  .  .  ." 

Why,  it  has  been  frequently  asked,  is  it  necessary  to  have  an  inter- 
national atomic  energy  organization  of  such  dimensions? 

Soon  after  the  military  wraps  were  removed  from  our  wartime  dis- 
covery of  atomic  fission,  the  United  States  and  other  free  countries  im- 
mediately recognized  that  its  peaceful  benefits  could  be  fully  exploited 
only  if  nations  were  confident  that  widespread  possession  of  such  poten- 
tially destructive  substances  was  carefully  controlled.  We  immediately 
proposed  to  the  world  that  all  ownership  and  control  of  fissionable  mate- 
rials be  vested  in  an  international  organization.  We  offered  to  ban  all 
production  and  possession  of  nuclear  weapons.  This  unparalleled  offer, 
made  at  a  time  when  we  alone  possessed  the  atom  bomb,  was  acclaimed 
and  accepted  by  all  countries  except  the  U.S.S.R.  and  its  conquered  ter- 
ritories. The  Soviet  answer  came  in  1949,  when  our  monopoly  was 
vaporized  in  the  mushroom  cloud  from  a  Soviet  bomb.  A  nuclear  arms 
race  thereupon  became  inevitable. 

The  world,  however,  could  not  be  satisfied  with  an  alternative  so 
dismal  and  devoid  of  hope.  In  1953  President  Eisenhower  started  his 
own  imaginative  search  for  a  solution  to  wall  off  the  tide  of  disaster 
which  threatened  mankind.  He  saw  that  the  only  feasible  device  was  an 
international  control  agency.  While  he  also  vowed  to  devote  himself  to 
unceasing  pursuit  of  satisfactory  disarmament,  his  statesman's  vision 
was  of  a  system  by  which  the  world  would  gain  the  benefits  of  atomic 
power  and  by  which  nuclear  stockpiles  would  be  given  over  to  safe- 
guard international  custody  and  beneficial  uses  as  disarmament  pro- 
gressed. In  the  IAEA,  an  organization  with  a  mandate  adequate  for 
these  purposes  is  now  a  reality. 

IAEA,  a  New  Business  Venture 

A  few  remarks  about  this  organization  of  the  Agency  therefore  seem 
in  order,  and  I  would  like,  if  I  may,  to  cast  these  remarks  in  the  worka- 
day language  of  industry.  Let  us  think  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  as  a  business,  a  new  venture  in  which  we  and  63  other 
nations  have  invested  in  the  firm  expectation  that  we  will  earn  a  good 
return. 

Our  business  has  two  main  product  lines:  one  is  civilian  atomic 
power;  the  other  is  radioisotopes  and  radiation  sources.  And,  as  is  the 
case  with  many  other  enterprises,  we  have  several  subsidiary  but  re- 
lated lines  of  goods  and  services  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  customers. 
These  main  and  subsidiary  product  lines  are  the  result  of  careful  market 
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analysis.  Before  we  opened  for  business  we  spent  a  year  gathering  facts 
about  the  market  needs  and  studying  how  they  could  best  be  met. 

Some  of  the  reasons  why  civilian  atomic  power,  in  which  most  of 
you  here  tonight  are  principally  interested,  is  one  of  our  main  product 
lines  are  so  obvious  that  I  need  not  take  your  time  to  describe  them  in 
detail.  For  example,  atomic  power  holds  promise  of  becoming  profit- 
able because  it  alone  can  make  available  an  extensive  new  source  of 
energy  to  fuel-short,  energy-hungry  nations.  Less  obvious  but  equally 
significant  is  the  consideration  that,  if  fissionable  materials  in  substan- 
tial amounts  are  diverted  to  the  production  of  civilian  atomic  power 
under  an  arms-control  agreement,  the  world  can  create  a  device,  backed 
up  by  a  real  profit  motive,  which  will  siphon  off  nuclear  materials  from 
weapons  stockpiles.  This  will  not  only  lessen  military  potentials  through- 
out the  world,  but  it  will  convert  one  of  its  extremely  costly  compo- 
nents— fissionable  materials — from  a  sterile  status  into  one  of  financial 
gain  and  economic  benefit. 

There  is  another  important  adjunct  to  our  activity  which  is  vital  to 
both  product  lines.  We  must  secure  the  adoption  of  uniform  interna- 
tional rules  for  health  and  safety  in  order  to  remove  this  controversial 
subject  from  the  arena  of  national  political  bias  and  propaganda.  When 
mankind  intrudes  on  nature's  balance  of  matter,  dangerous  sources  of 
radiation  result,  the  malignancy  of  which  cannot  be  extinguished  or 
shortened.  We  must  move  into  the  atomic  age  with  caution,  lest  we  open 
a  Pandora's  box  to  plague  our  children.  In  this  field,  also,  international 
regulation,  such  as  will  be  provided  by  the  Agency,  can  be  the  only 
answer. 

What  the  Agency  Will  Do 

As  in  any  other  new  venture,  to  start  our  business  we  need  money, 
people,  plant  facilities,  and  raw  materials.  We  have  to  bring  all  these 
elements  together  into  an  efficient  organization.  Let  us  look  briefly  at 
the  elements  of  our  organization. 

Our  Charter  is  the  product  of  unanimous  agreement  between  82  na- 
tions which  belong  to  the  United  Nations  or  its  specialized  agencies.  At 
present,  it  has  been  ratified  by  the  governments  of  64  nations.  We  are 
an  independent  world  agency,  autonomous,  and  associated  with,  but  not 
a  subsidiary  of,  the  United  Nations. 

We  are  not  a  political  assembly.  We  are  not  a  trade  association.  We 
are  a  technical  operation  which  may  eventually  pay  its  own  way.  De- 
pending on  the  particular  circumstances,  we  may  function  as  manu- 
facturer, wholesaler,  distributor,  broker,  as  purveyor  of  scientific,  tech- 
nical, engineering,  auditing,  or  financial  services,  or  as  a  research 
complex. 

The  IAEA  will  require  help  in  getting  started.  Many  countries  have 
already  offered  paid-up  scholarships  and  nuclear  materials,  and  some 
have  even  offered  laboratories.  For  our  part,  we  have  offered  to  the 
Agency  a  million  dollars  in  fellowships  and  hope  to  add  a  research  reac- 
tor and  an  isotopes  laboratory.  Essential  contributions  such  as  these 
are  not  an  impulsive  "giveaway"  but  instead  represent  a  planned  and 
balanced  priority  of  help  now  needed  to  insure  success  of  the  Agency. 


PRESIDENT  EISENHOWER'S  STATEMENT  ON  THE 
LEBANESE  SITUATION 

(Text  of  President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower's  statement  of  July  15,  1958, 
on  sending  Marines  into  Lebanon.) 

Yesterday  was  a  day  of  grave  developments  in  the  Middle  East.  In 
Iraq  a  highly  organized  military  blow  struck  down  the  duly  constituted 
government  and  attempted  to  put  in  its  place  a  committee  of  Army  of- 
ficers. The  attack  was  conducted  with  great  brutality.  Many  of  the 
leading  personalities  were  beaten  to  death  or  hanged  and  their  bodies 
dragged  through  the  streets. 

At  about  the  same  time  there  was  discovered  a  highly  organized 
plot  to  overthrow  the  lawful  government  of  Jordan. 

Warned  and  alarmed  by  these  developments,  President  Chamoun  of 
Lebanon  sent  me  an  urgent  plea  that  the  United  States  station  some 
military  units  in  Lebanon  to  evidence  our  concern  for  the  independence 
of  Lebanon,  that  little  country,  which  itself  has  for  about  two  months 
been  subjected  to  civil  strife.  This  has  been  actively  fomented  by  Soviet 
and  Cairo  broadcasts  and  abetted  and  aided  by  substantial  amounts  of 
arms,  money  and  personnel  infiltrated  into  Lebanon  across  the  Syrian 
border. 

President  Chamoun  stated  that  without  an  immediate  show  of 
United  States  support,  the  Government  of  Lebanon  would  be  unable  to 
survive  against  the  forces  which  had  been  set  loose  in  the  area. 

The  plea  of  President  Chamoun  was  supported  by  the  unanimous 
action  of  the  Lebanese  Cabinet. 

After  giving  this  plea  earnest  thought  and  after  taking  advice  from 
leaders  of  both  the  Executive  and  Congressional  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment, I  decided  to  comply  with  the  plea  of  the  Government  of  Lebanon. 
A  few  hours  ago  a  battalion  of  United  States  Marines  landed  and  took  up 
stations  in  and  about  the  city  of  Beirut. 

The  mission  of  these  forces  is  to  protect  American  lives — there  are 
about  2500  Americans  in  Lebanon — and  by  their  presence  to  assist  the 
Government  of  Lebanon  to  preserve  its  territorial  integrity  and  po- 
litical independence. 

The  United  States  does  not,  of  course,  intend  to  replace  the  United 
Nations  which  has  a  primary  responsibility  to  maintain  international 
peace  and  security.  We  reacted  as  we  did  within  a  matter  of  hours 
because  the  situation  was  such  that  only  prompt  action  would  suffice. 
We  have,  however,  with  equal  promptness  moved  in  the  United  Nations. 
This  morning  there  was  held  at  our  request  an  emergency  meeting  of 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council.  At  this  meeting  we  reported  the 
action  which  we  had  taken.  We  stated  the  reasons  therefor.  We  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  the  United  Nations  would  itself  take  measures 
which  would  be  adequate  to  preserve  the  independence  of  Lebanon  and 
permit  of  the  early  withdrawal  of  the  United  States  forces. 

I  should  like  now  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  explain  the  situation  in 
Lebanon. 

Lebanon  is  a  small  country,  a  little  less  than  the  size  of  Connecticut, 
with  a  population  of  about  one  and  one-half  million.  It  has  always  had 
close  and  friendly  relations  with  the  United  States.     Many  of  you  no 
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doubt  have  heard  of  the  American  University  at  Beirut  which  has  a 
distinguished  record.  Lebanon  has  been  a  prosperous,  peaceful  country, 
thriving  on  trade  largely  with  the  West.  A  little  over  a  year  ago  there 
were  general  elections,  held  in  an  atmosphere  of  total  calm,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  establishment,  by  an  overwhelming  popular  vote,  of  the 
present  Parliament  for  a  period  of  four  years.  The  term  of  the  Presi- 
dent, however,  is  of  a  different  duration  and  would  normally  expire  next 
September.  The  President,  Mr.  Chamoun,  has  made  clear  that  he  does 
not  seek  reelection. 

When  the  attacks  on  the  Government  of  Lebanon  began  to  occur, 
it  took  the  matter  to  the  United  Nations  Security  Council,  pointing  out 
that  Lebanon  was  the  victim  of  indirect  aggression  from  without.  As  a 
result,  the  Security  Council  sent  observers  to  Lebanon  in  the  hope  of 
thereby  insuring  that  hostile  intervention  would  cease.  Secretary  Gen- 
eral Hammarskjold  undertook  a  mission  to  the  area  to  reinforce  the 
work  of  the  observers. 

We  believe  that  his  efforts  and  those  of  the  United  Nations  observers 
were  helpful.  They  could  not  eliminate  arms  or  ammunition  or  remove 
persons  already  sent  into  Lebanon.  But  we  believe  they  did  reduce  such 
aid  from  across  the  border.  It  seemed,  last  week,  that  the  situation  was 
moving  toward  a  peaceful  solution  which  would  preserve  the  integrity 
of  Lebanon,  and  end  indirect  aggression  from  without. 

Those  hopes  were,  however,  dashed  by  the  events  of  yesterday  in 
Iraq  and  Jordan.  These  events  demonstrate  a  scope  of  aggressive  pur- 
pose which  tiny  Lebanon  could  not  combat  without  further  evidence  of 
support.  That  is  why  Lebanon's  request  for  troops  from  the  United 
States  was  made.     That  is  why  we  have  responded  to  that  request. 

Some  will  ask,  does  the  stationing  of  some  United  States  troops  in 
Lebanon  involve  any  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Lebanon? 
The  clear  answer  is  "no." 

First  of  all  we  have  acted  at  the  urgent  plea  of  the  Government  of 
Lebanon,  a  government  which  was  freely  elected  by  the  people  only  a 
little  over  a  year  ago.  It  is  entitled,  as  are  we,  to  join  in  measures  of 
collective  security  for  self-defense.  Such  action,  the  United  Nations 
Charter  recognizes,  is  an  "inherent  right." 

In  the  second  place  what  we  now  see  in  the  Middle  East  is  the  same 
pattern  of  conquest  with  which  we  became  familiar  during  the  period  of 
1945  to  1950.  This  involves  taking  over  a  nation  by  means  of  indirect 
aggression;  that  is,  under  the  cover  of  a  fomented  civil  strife  the  purpose 
is  to  put  into  domestic  control  those  whose  real  loyalty  is  to  the  ag- 
gressor. 

It  was  by  such  means  that  the  Communists  attempted  to  take  over 
Greece  in  1947.    That  effort  was  thwarted  by  the  Truman  Doctrine. 

It  was  by  such  means  that  the  Communists  took  over  Czechoslovakia 
in  1948. 

It  was  by  such  means  that  the  Communists  took  over  the  mainland  of 
China  in  1949. 

It  was  by  such  means  that  the  Communists  attempted  to  take  over 
Korea  and  Indo  China,  beginning  in  1950. 

You  will  remember  at  the  time  of  the  Korean  war  that  the  Soviet 
Government  claimed  that  this  was  merely  a  civil  war,  because  the  only 
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attack  was  by  North  Koreans  upon  South  Koreans.  But  all  the  world 
knew  that  the  North  Koreans  were  armed,  equipped  and  directed  from 
without  for  the  purpose  of  aggression. 

This  means  of  conquest  was  denounced  by  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  when  it  adopted  in  November  1950  its  Resolution  entitled, 
"Peace  through  Deeds."  It  thereby  called  upon  every  nation  to  refrain 
from  "fomenting  civil  strife  in  the  interest  of  a  foreign  power"  and  de- 
nounced such  action  as  "the  gravest  of  all  crimes  against  peace  and  se- 
curity throughout  the  world." 

We  had  hoped  that  these  threats  to  the  peace  and  to  the  independence 
and  integrity  of  small  nations  had  come  to  an  end.  Unhappily,  now  they 
reappear.    Lebanon  was  selected  to  become  a  victim. 

Last  year,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  joined  with  the  Presi- 
dent to  declare  that  "the  United  States  regards  as  vital  to  the  national 
interest  and  world  peace  the  preservation  of  the  independence  and 
integrity  of  the  nations  of  the  Middle  East." 

I  believe  that  the  presence  of  the  United  States  forces  now  being 
sent  to  Lebanon  will  have  a  stabilizing  effect  which  will  preserve  the 
independence  and  integrity  of  Lebanon.  It  will  also  afford  an  increased 
measure  of  security  to  the  thousands  of  Americans  who  reside  in  Leba- 
non. 

We  know  that  stability  and  well-being  cannot  be  achieved  purely  by 
military  measures.  The  economy  of  Lebanon  has  been  gravely  strained 
by  civil  strife.  Foreign  trade  and  tourist  traffic  have  almost  come  to  a 
standstill.  The  United  States  stands  ready,  under  its  Mutual  Security 
Program,  to  cooperate  with  the  Government  of  Lebanon  to  find  ways 
to  restore  its  shattered  economy.  Thus  we  shall  help  to  bring  back  to 
Lebanon  a  peace  which  is  not  merely  the  absence  of  fighting  but  the 
well-being  of  the  people. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  landing  of  United  States  troops  in 
Lebanon  could  have  some  serious  consequences.  That  is  why  this  step 
was  taken  only  after  the  most  serious  consideration  and  broad  consulta- 
tion. I  have,  however,  come  to  the  sober  and  clear  conclusion  that  the 
action  taken  was  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  United  States.  It  was 
required  to  support  the  principles  of  justice  and  international  law  upon 
which  peace  and  a  stable  international  order  depend. 

That,  and  that  alone,  is  the  purpose  of  the  United  States.  We  are 
not  actuated  by  any  hope  of  material  gain  or  by  any  emotional  hostility 
against  any  person  or  any  government.  Our  dedication  is  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  United  Nations  Charter  and  to  the  preservation  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  every  state.  That  is  the  basic  pledge  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 

Yet  indirect  aggression  and  violence  are  being  promoted  in  the  Near 
East  in  clear  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

There  can  be  no  peace  in  the  world  unless  there  is  fuller  dedication 
to  the  basic  principles  of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  If  ever  the  United 
States  fails  to  support  these  principles  the  result  would  be  to  open  the 
flood  gates  to  direct  and  indirect  aggression  throughout  the  world. 

In  the  1930s  the  members  of  the  League  of  Nations  became  indiffer- 
ent to  direct  and  indirect  aggression  in  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa.     The 
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result  was  to  strengthen  and  stimulate  aggressive  forces  that  made  World 
War  II  inevitable. 

The  United  States  is  determined  that  that  history  shall  not  now  be 
repeated.  "We  are  hopeful  that  the  action  which  we  are  taking  will  both 
preserve  the  independence  of  Lebanon  and  check  international  viola- 
tions which,  if  they  succeeded,  would  endanger  world  peace. 

We  hope  that  this  result  will  quickly  be  attained  and  that  our  forces 
can  be  promptly  withdrawn.  We  must,  however,  be  prepared  to  meet 
the  situation,  whatever  be  the  consequences.  We  can  do  so,  confident 
that  we  strive  for  a  world  in  which  nations,  be  they  great  or  be  they 
small,  can  preserve  their  independence.  We  are  striving  for  an  ideal 
which  is  close  to  the  heart  of  every  American  and  for  which  in  the  past 
many  Americans  have  laid  down  their  lives. 

To  serve  these  ideals  is  also  to  serve  the  cause  of  peace,  security 
and  well-being,  not  only  for  us,  but  for  all  men  everywhere. 


A  FRESH  LOOK  AT  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

(Excerpts  from  an  article  by  Joseph  J.  Sisco,  officer  in  charge  of  United 
Nations  political  activities,  in  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin, 
volume  38,  pages  972-978,  June  9,  1958.) 

During  the  past  several  months  President  Eisenhower  and  the  Soviet 
Premier  have  exchanged  a  series  of  letters.  One  of  the  topics  of  this 
high-level  correspondence  was  the  question  of  how  to  strengthen  the 
United  Nations.  This  is  not  surprising.  An  exchange  of  views  in  these 
critical  days  between  the  leaders  of  the  two  strongest  powers  of  the 
world  regarding  the  United  Nations  is  symbolic  of  the  important  role 
this  organization  has  assumed  since  its  birth  in  1945. 

To  understand  why  the  United  Nations  is  important  and  how  it  is 
important  as  a  force  for  world  peace,  a  balanced  assessment  is  essen- 
tial— an  assessment  of  the  fundamental  political  forces  and  technological 
developments  which  are  fast  remolding  the  world  and  its  institutions — 
an  assessment  of  both  the  capacities  and  the  limitations  of  the  United 
Nations. 

What  are  some  of  the  fundamentals  regarding  this  organization 
which  each  of  us  should  bear  in  mind  in  trying  to  determine  how  the 
United  Nations  has  served  the  interests  of  the  United  States  and  the 
cause  of  world  peace?  There  are  a  few  fundamentals  regarding  the 
United  Nations,  both  old  and  new,  which  merit  at  least  passing  refer- 
ence here. 

First  and  foremost  is  the  impact  of  technological  developments  which 
have  had  a  profound  effect  on  modern  international  relations.  Com- 
munications today  are  universalized.  The  oceans  no  longer  divide  us 
from  other  countries  in  the  world.  Nations  are  living  in  each  other's 
backyards. 

Moreover,  man  is  now  on  the  verge  of  conquering  outer  space.  The 
orbiting  of  satellites  and  the  development  of  the  intercontinental  ballistic 
missile  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  of  science  and  technology. 

These  technological  advances  have  a  very  deep  significance  for  us 
all.    They  serve  to  reemphasize  the  increasing  interdependence  of  man 
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and  his  institutions.  The  interdependence  of  nations  today  makes  inter- 
national organization  an  absolute  necessity.  It  also  lays  down  one  in- 
exorable condition:  it  means  that  for  the  United  States  there  can  be  no 
isolation.  It  confirms  that  the  peace,  security,  and  well-being  of  our 
nation  are  inextricably  bound  with  the  peace,  security,  and  well-being 
of  other  members  of  the  international  community.  It  underscores  the 
need  for  a  common  attack  on  common  problems. 

A  second  fundamental  part  of  any  balanced  assessment  of  the  United 
Nations  relates  to  its  membership.  The  United  Nations  is  not  a  super- 
state which  can  impose  its  will  on  member  states.  The  United  Nations 
is  a  voluntary  association  of  sovereign  and  equal  states  in  which  agree- 
ment is  derived  through  common  consent.  The  authority  it  may  exer- 
cise comes  from  the  action  of  its  member  states. 

Power  as  a  Factor  in  World  Politics 

Moreover,  the  United  Nations  is  an  organization  intimately  con- 
cerned with  the  considerations  of  power  as  a  factor  in  world  politics. 
As  Americans,  we  are  acutely  conscious  of  the  importance  of  our  own 
power  in  the  world  today.  In  the  United  Nations  power  is  linked  in 
many  respects  with  responsibility.  The  United  Nations  is  a  mirror  of  the 
world  as  it  is,  and,  if  it  sometimes  reflects  an  ugly  image,  it  is  not  be- 
cause of  the  mirror,  but  because  of  the  world  itself.  International  in- 
stitutions, like  national  institutions,  reflect  underlying  conditions.  The 
United  Nations  reflects  in  large  measure  the  political,  economic,  and 
social  conditions  of  the  world  as  they  confront  us  today.  This  attests  to 
its  viability  as  an  international  organization. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  consider  the  U.N.  as  an  organization  which  pre- 
vents states  from  pursuing  their  own  national  interests  through  peaceful 
means. 

True  and  legitimate  national  self-interest  seldom  suffers  from  justi- 
fying itself  within  the  framework  of  a  general  international  organization. 
In  an  interdependent  society,  and  particularly  in  these  days  of  atomic 
and  hydrogen  bombs  and  long-range  missiles,  self-aggrandizement  does 
not  promote  self-interest  but  could  promote  self-destruction.  Within 
the  broad  framework  of  the  Charter,  states  are  free  to  pursue  their  na- 
tional and  international  interests,  in  and  outside  the  United  Nations,  with 
all  the  resources  of  diplomacy  and  statesmanship  at  their  command. 
The  existence  of  the  United  Nations  does  not  in  any  sense  dispense  with 
the  need  for  skilled  and  imaginative  statesmanship  and  diplomacy.  In 
fact  there  is  a  surprising  amount  of  realistic,  quiet  diplomacy  which  goes 
on  day  in  and  day  out  under  the  aegis  of  the  United  Nations  before  is- 
sues actually  burst  forth  in  the  public  forum  of  the  Security  Council  or 
the  General  Assembly.  No  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  actualities  of  the 
United  Nations  would  take  at  face  value  the  appearances  of  openness 
and  spontaneity  in  its  deliberations.  Quiet  diplomacy  is  an  essential 
part  of  its  workings. 

A  fourth  factor  which  has  had  a  marked  influence  on  the  United 
Nations  relates  to  the  kinds  of  international  problems  it  is  asked  to 
consider.  The  United  Nations  has  become  in  many  instances  an  avenue 
of  last  resort.  Issues  have  normally  reached  a  critical  stage  between 
parties  before  they  become  a  subject  of  United  Nations  consideration. 
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This  organization  has  played  an  important  role  in  putting  out  fires  that 
arise  in  the  form  of  international  disputes. 

We  should  avoid  underestimating  the  value  of  the  United  Nations 
even  if  it  has  not  measured  up  fully  on  occasion.  For  the  plain  fact  is 
that  many  of  our  international  problems  today  are  susceptible  of  only 
modest  solution — rarely  complete  or  ideal  solutions.  In  these  days  of 
frequently  occurring  crises  the  United  Nations  cannot  be  a  cure-all.  The 
existence  of  an  international  organization  does  not  mean  that  we  have 
a  made-to-order,  all-purpose  formula  for  solving  the  innumerable  issues 
of  international  relations.  The  search  for  an  all-purpose  formula  is 
illusory. 

If  we  realize  this,  if  we  appreciate  fully  that  there  are  no  easy 
answers  to  international  problems,  I  believe  we  can  arrive  at  a  more 
balanced  understanding  of  why  the  United  Nations  can  succeed  in  cer- 
tain instances  and  is  limited  in  others.  The  United  Nations  has  served 
well  and  often  as  a  tranquilizer,  but  the  ultimate  and  more  permanent 
remedies  still  rest  with  the  attitudes  and  actions  of  states. 

Influence  of  World  Opinion 

Another  fundamental  worth  mentioning  is  that  the  primary  tools 
of  the  United  Nations  today  are  persuasion,  exhortation,  negotiation,  and 
conciliation — backed  by  world  opinion.  While  the  influence  of  world 
opinion  is  far  from  negligible,  member  states  can  give  it  due  weight  or 
flout  it.  Negotiations  can  be  promoted  by  world  opinion  or  can  be  made 
more  difficult  by  it.  World  opinion  can  unite  states  on  crucial  issues. 
It  also  can  divide  them. 

A  final  general  consideration  relates  to  the  recent  enlargement  of 
the  United  Nations.  The  United  Nations  is  a  very  different  organization 
from  that  conceived  in  San  Francisco  in  1945.  It  has  grown  from  an 
original  membership  of  51  to  a  total  of  81. 

We  must  face  frankly  that  the  increased  diversity  and  size  of  the 
United  Nations  make  it  more  difficult  to  achieve  a  consensus.  The 
relative  strength  in  the  United  Nations  of  the  Latin  American  members 
has  been  weakened.  If  the  states  of  Africa  and  Asia  stand  together,  as 
they  have  from  time  to  time,  they  can  prevent  a  two-thirds  vote  on  im- 
porant  issues.  This  is  particularly  significant  since  in  the  past  decade 
the  General  Assembly  has  assumed  an  increasingly  more  important  role 
than  the  Security  Council. 

This  need  not  be  a  cause  for  gloom  or  pessimism.  The  United  Na- 
tions has  demonstrated  a  remarkable  capacity  for  flexibility  and  adjust- 
ment in  the  face  of  new  circumstances.  The  new  alinements,  both  actual 
and  potential,  in  the  United  Nations  set  a  premium  on  reasonable  policies 
reflecting  the   overall  interests  of  the   international   community. 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  the  American  people  have  come  to  realize 
this  fact.  Our  State  Department  analyses  show  clearly  that  the  American 
people  are  giving  full  support  to  the  United  Nations.  More  important, 
this  support  is  no  longer  based  on  the  roseate  conception  of  the  United 
Nations  prevalent  in  the  days  of  San  Francisco.  The  American  people 
have  moved  from  an  overly  optimistic  evaluation  of  the  United  Nations 
to  a  balanced  view — one  which  embraces  both  the  capacities  and  limita- 
tions of  this  organization. 


THE  VITAL  ROLE  OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS  IN  A 
POLICY   OF   RECONCILIATION 

(Excerpts  from  an  address  by  Secretary-General  Dag  Hammarskjold  at 
a  meeting  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  as  carried  in  the  United  Nations 
Review,  volume  4,  pages  6-10,  May,  1958.) 

The  pioneering  work  upon  which  the  United  Nations  is  engaged  in 
international  life  owes  much  to  those  who,  in  these  precincts  of  West- 
minster, generation  after  generation,  sought  to  establish  and  apply  the 
principles  of  orderly  government  in  the  life  of  the  British  nation. 

Over  the  centuries  your  ancestors  pioneered  in  the  development  of 
the  parliamentary  system,  in  the  defense  of  human  rights  and  in  the 
techniques  of  peaceful  adjustment  of  your  institutions  to  the  changing 
needs  of  peoples.  In  that  process  your  kingdom  became  united:  borders 
within  this  island  ceased  to  divide,  and  the  individual  interests  of  your 
different  peoples  were  left  to  express  themselves  individually  within  a 
common  framework.  And  then  the  principles  which  your  nation  had 
learned  to  apply  were  exported  and  transplanted  throughout  an  empire, 
carrying  with  them  the  seeds  of  self-government  and  of  the  structure 
for  a  commonwealth  of  nations  that  is  a  unique  achievement  in  the  his- 
tory of  man. 

Now  that  the  cycle  of  growth  can  be  seen  within  its  perspective  of 
several  centuries,  it  is  easier  to  see  that  it  had  to  be  a  slow  process,  that 
a  pragmatic  development  served  your  interests  best,  and  that  periods  of 
conflict  did  not  stop  the  process  of  growth.  It  is  more  difficult  to  study 
the  conditions  of  growth  for  the  United  Nations  in  the  same  perspective 
and  with  the  same  detachment.  As  contemporaries  we  are  apt  to  be  too 
much  swayed  by  the  immediacy  of  danger  and  conflict  and  to  lose  sight 
of  the  positive  responses  that  are  also  evoked  by  the  underlying  need 
for  more  effective  world  organization. 

These  developments  come  at  a  time  when  we  are  still  far  from  being 
prepared  for  world  community.  It  is  because  world  community  does 
not  exist  at  a  time  when  world  interdependence  has  become  a  reality 
that  world  organization  has  become  a  necessity  as  a  bridge  which  may 
help  us  to  pass  safely  over  this  period  of  transition. 

The  United  Nations,  despite  some  formal  resemblances,  has  none  of 
the  powers  of  a  world  government  or  parliament.  It  is  a  framework  for 
diplomatic  operations.  The  power  of  decision  remains,  in  almost  all 
cases,  with  the  member  governments.  Beset  as  we  are  with  what  often 
seem  to  us  to  be  the  truly  desperate  anxieties  of  our  age,  it  is  easy  to  be 
impatient  with  both  the  evident  weaknesses  of  world  organization  as 
thus  constituted  and  the  new  complexities  of  international  relations 
which  it  reflects. 

Some  are  tempted  to  seek  a  solution  in  constitutional  reform  which 
would  turn  the  United  Nations  into  a  world  authority  enforcing  the  law 
upon  the  nations.  While  respecting  the  goal  of  those  who  advocate  such 
a  course,  most  of  us  would  agree  that  the  political  realities  with  which 
we  live,  rooted  as  they  are  deep  in  the  disparate  histories  and  cultures 
of  many  peoples,  make  this  course  impracticable  in  the  foreseeable 
future. 
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Others  are  tempted  to  go  in  the  other  direction.  World  organization 
sometimes  seems  to  be  more  of  an  added  complication  than  an  agent 
helping  to  resolve  the  procession  of  harassing  problems  with  which  they 
are  faced.  So  there  is  a  natural  temptation  to  direct  policies  and  pro- 
grams through  familiar  channels  that  avoid  the  interposition  of  world 
institutions  and,  in  the  short  term,  seem  to  be  more  manageable  or  to  be 
more  in  accord  with  what  are  thought  to  be  realistic  policies.  Such  a 
course,  if  it  were  to  be  persisted  in,  would  consign  the  United  Nations 
to  the  fate  suffered  by  the  League  of  Nations. 

I  think  most  of  us  agree  that  between  these  two  extremes  lies  the 
sensible  and  truly  realistic  course.  We  should  recognize  the  United 
Nations  for  what  is — an  admittedly  imperfect  but  indispensable  instru- 
ment of  nations  in  working  for  a  peaceful  evolution  toward  a  more  just 
and  secure  world  order.  At  this  stage  of  human  history,  world  organ- 
ization has  become  necessary.  The  forces  at  work  have  also  set  the 
limits  within  which  the  power  of  world  organization  can  develop  at  each 
step  and  beyond  which  progress,  when  the  balance  of  forces  so  permits, 
will  be  possible  only  by  processes  of  organic  growth  in  the  system  of 
custom  and  law  prevailing  in  the  society  of  nations. 

Since  a  universal  collective  security  system  which  can  enforce  peace 
is  not  yet  within  reach,  since  the  nations  in  the  meantime  are  maintain- 
ing systems  of  alliance  for  collective  self-defense  against  armed  attack — 
as  they  are  authorized  to  do  under  Article  51  of  the  Charter — what  is  the 
role  the  United  Nations  can  and  should  play  today  and  in  the  immediate 
future  as  a  contribution  to  the  national  security  and  well-being  of  its 
member  states? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  organization  has  a  unique  and  vital  role  to 
play  in  this  respect. 

The  present  systems  of  alliance,  reflecting  as  they  do  the  prevailing 
balance  of  forces  in  the  world,  are,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  necessary 
expedients  for  a  period  of  transition.  But  they  do  not  lead  directly 
toward  solutions.  To  move  toward  solutions  which  will  make  the 
future  of  the  nations  more  secure  than  it  is  today,  we  need  to  take  what- 
ever steps  we  can  toward  reducing  the  tensions  and  toward  blunting  the 
sharp  edges  of  conflict. 

I  believe,  as  I  said  in  my  last  annual  report  to  the  members,  that, 
"if  properly  used,  the  United  Nations  can  serve  a  diplomacy  of  recon- 
ciliation better  than  other  instruments  available  to  the  member  states. 
All  the  varied  interests  and  aspirations  of  the  world  meet  in  its  pre- 
cincts upon  the  common  ground  of  the  Charter.  Conflicts  may  persist 
for  long  periods  without  an  agreed  solution,  and  groups  of  states  may 
actively  defend  special  and  regional  interests.  Nevertheless,  and  in 
spite  of  temporary  developments  in  the  opposite  direction  under  the 
influence  of  acute  tension,  the  tendency  in  the  United  Nations  is  to  wear 
away,  or  break  down,  differences,  thus  helping  toward  solutions  which 
approach  the  common  interest  and  application  of  the  principles  of  the 
Charter." 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  United  Nations  cannot  assure  even-handed 
justice  in  the  settlement  of  disputes,  mainly  because  it  does  not  have 
power  to  enforce  its  recommendations.  But  what  the  United  Nations 
can  do,  if  wisely  used,  is  to  help  us  to  move  forward  in  the  direction  of 
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that  goal.  A  diplomacy  of  reconciliation — I  use  the  term  of  the  Charter — 
practiced  under  the  Charter,  must  be  guided  toward  the  goal  of  justice, 
and  it  is  not  only  a  pious  phrase.  On  the  contrary,  whatever  success 
can  be  achieved  in  this  direction  would  be  the  greatest  contribution  that 
could  be  made  to  the  reality  of  national  security  for  the  member  states. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  system  of  one  vote  for  one  nation  in  the 
United  Nations,  and  the  consequent  preponderance  of  votes  by  the 
middle  and  smaller  powers,  damages  the  usefulness  of  the  United  Na- 
tions for  the  purposes  to  which  I  have  just  referred.  It  is  certainly  not 
a  perfect  system,  but  is  there  any  proposal  for  weighted  voting  that 
would  not  have  even  greater  defects? 

In  any  case,  this  criticism  seems  to  reflect  in  part  the  illusion  that 
the  United  Nations,  because  the  form  of  its  legislative  process  resembles 
a  national  government,  is  in  fact  like  a  government.  Of  course  it  is  not. 
The  General  Assembly,  for  example,  is  not  a  parliament  of  elected  mem- 
bers but  a  diplomatic  meeting  of  delegates  of  member  states  who  repre- 
sent governmental  policies.  These  policies  are  subject  to  all  the  influ- 
ences that  would  prevail  in  any  case  in  international  life,  where  all 
nations  are  sovereign  but  the  minority  of  greater  powers  obviously 
exerts  more  influence  than  the  majority  of  smaller  powers. 


MAJOR  ASPECTS  OF  THE  PROBLEM  OF  OUTER  SPACE 

(Excerpts  from  a  statement  by  Loftus  Becker,  State  Department  Legal 
Adviser,  before  the  Special  Senate  Committee  on  Space  and  Astro- 
nautics on  May  14,  1958,  as  carried  in  The  Department  of  State  Bulle- 
tin, volume  38,  pages  962-967,  June  9,  1958.) 

I  turn  now  to  our  second  major  area  of  interest,  namely,  the 
challenging  opportunities  for  international  cooperation  in  outer-space 
study  and  exploration.  As  you  have  heard  from  previous  witnesses, 
this  new  venture  into  our  universe  opens  a  vast  area  for  programs  of 
scientific  study  and  exploration. 

At  this  time  I  have  in  mind  certain  projects  from  which  every 
nation  in  the  world  can  benefit:  radio-relay  satellites  which  will  provide 
for  near-perfect  worldwide  radio;  TV  and  radio-telephone  service; 
weather-charting  satellites  which  will  afford  early  warning  against 
natural  catastrophe;  aids  to  navigation  which  will  enable  aircraft  and 
ships  to  chart  their  way  over  the  surface  of  the  earth  with  great  ac- 
curacy and  speed;  construction  of  space  platforms  as  takeoff  points  for 
further  outer-space  exploration;  and  manned  moon-rocket  flights  to  the 
moon  and  other  planets.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  valuable  pro- 
grams we  can  anticipate. 

These  programs  can  have  far-reaching  international  implications. 
Without  proper  international  coordination  and  cooperation  such  activi- 
ties could  lead  to  involved  international  problems  and  could  project 
narrow  rivalries  into  this  new  field. 

Here,  however,  as  with  the  military  implications,  one  significant 
fact  is  readily  apparent.  The  national  programs  of  the  two  nations 
now  having  the  technological  capability  to  carry  out  outer-space  explora- 
tion are  still  in  their  early  developmental  stage.     This  limitation  will 
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not  long  exist.  Thus,  early  action  is  essential  if  we  are  to  thwart  nar- 
row national  objectives. 

There  are,  moreover,  certain  technological  relationships  between 
areas  of  potential  international  cooperation  and  the  military  programs 
which  involve  outer  space.  A  most  obvious  illustration  of  this  is  the 
close  relationship  between  the  missile-propulsion  systems  and  the  means 
of  putting  scientific  satellites  into  orbits.  Yet  it  makes  clear  that  an 
international  program  of  scientific  study  and  exploration  is  related  to 
efforts  to  assure  the  use  of  outer  space  for  peaceful  purposes.  There 
are  many  other  highly  technical  considerations  of  this  order  involved 
here.  Such  considerations  at  the  present  time  are  under  very  active 
study  within  the  Government. 

The  Department  of  State  feels,  however,  that  there  are  possible  ar- 
rangements for  international  cooperation  in  the  peaceful  scientific  and 
technological  areas  of  outer-space  activity.  These  arrangements  could  be 
pursued  independently  of  control  arrangements  over  military  uses  of 
outer  space.  Such  cooperation  would  avoid  conflicts  of  exclusively  na- 
tional programs.  It  would  allow  for  necessary  coordination  of  activities, 
thus  assuring  the  most  productive  efforts.  It  would  facilitate  progress 
through  a  combination  of  efforts  which  would  greatly  accelerate  scien- 
tific discoveries.  It  would  provide  a  means  by  which  many  nations 
would  participate  in  this  new  venture.  It  would  insure  that  the  scien- 
tific study  of  outer  space  is  carried  on  in  the  classic  tradition  of  scien- 
tific openness.  Finally,  such  cooperation  would  set  the  pattern  for 
further  space  activities,  thus  assuring  the  world  of  a  logical  and  peace- 
ful progression  into  the  reaches  of  outer  space. 

To  foster  and  guide  the  cooperative  efforts  that  are  possible,  we 
believe  it  to  be  axiomatic  that  some  appropriate  international  machinery 
should  be  created.  Its  principal  responsibility  would  be  to  promote  and 
to  coordinate  efforts  in  the  field  of  outer  space.  Its  functions  might  in- 
clude, among  other  things,  the  establishment  of  certain  international 
space  regulations,  the  collection  and  exchange  of  information,  and  ap- 
propriate planning  and  coordinating  of  outer-space  research  and  explora- 
tion. To  undertake  these  functions  properly,  the  agency  might  well  be 
established  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations  but,  in  any  event, 
should  have  a  suitable  and  necessary  relationship  with  the  United  Na- 
tions and  with  other  international  organizations  such  as  the  World 
Meteorological  Organization.  In  this  respect  a  precedent  has  already 
been  set.  I  refer  specifically  to  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency. 
As  you  are  aware,  this  Agency  has  the  task  of  both  promoting  interna- 
tional exchange  and  scientific  cooperation,  as  well  as  assuring  that  nu- 
clear materials  in  its  possession  are  used  exclusively  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses. There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  a  space  organization  formulated 
along  similar  lines  could  not  be  just  as  effective — or  more  effective, 
since  we  have  this  IAEA  experience  from  which  to  draw. 

We  have  yet  to  reach  a  practical  agreement  which  offers  assurance 
that  space  shall  be  devoted  to  peaceful  purposes  and  that  there  shall  be 
international  cooperation  in  exploring  its  infinite  bounds.  Until  a  satis- 
factory agreement  has  been  reached,  we  in  the  State  Department  shall 
maintain  and  preserve  every  national  right  of  the  United  States  in  the 
atmosphere  and  in  space. 


TOMORROW  DEPENDS  ON  WHAT  WE  DO  TODAY 

(Excerpts  from  an  address  by  Ambassador  James  J.  Wadsworth,  Deputy 
U.  S.  Representative  to  the  United  Nations,  before  the  "International 
Cultural  Center  for  Youth,"  New  York,  N.  Y.,  November  6,  1957.) 

Let  me  turn  now  to  another  successful  United  Nations  activity  in- 
volving a  great  deal  of  practical  inter-cultural  cooperation — the  Interna- 
tional Atoms-for-Peace  Agency.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  see  this  grow 
from  an  idea  proposed  by  President  Eisenhower  to  a  full-fledged  inter- 
national Agency.  This  growth  process  required,  in  the  first  place,  a 
reconciliation  of  our  own  scientific,  military,  economic  and  diplomatic 
interests.  Then,  our  interests  had  to  be  harmonized  with  the  similarly 
complex  interests  of  80  other  nations.  After  that,  after  we  had  a  draft 
charter  for  the  Agency,  we  had  to  get  the  approval  of  the  American 
people  and  ultimately  of  the  United  States  Congress. 

Total  offers  of  fissionable  materials  to  the  Agency  so  far  are  enough 
to  put  into  operation  20  reactors  capable  of  producing  100,000  kilowatts 
each.  That  is  enough  to  light  up  20  cities  of  200,000  people  for  ten  years — 
not  a  bad  beginning! 

But  I  hasten  to  caution  against  over-optimism.  We  must  not  expect 
atomic  miracles  overnight  to  increase  living  standards  the  world  over. 
Yet,  we  know  that  in  time  the  potentials  of  the  atom  for  man's  welfare 
are  as  great  as  the  atom  is  small.  In  medicine,  in  agriculture,  in  indus- 
try, I  am  sure  we  will  see  many  new  developments  throughout  the  world 
in  the  years  immediately  ahead,  which  will  give  the  children  of  today  a 
better  life  than  their  parents  ever  dreamed  of. 

The  development  of  atomic  energy  has  been  from  the  beginning  a 
product  of  international  scientific  collaboration.  The  names  of  the  atomic 
giants — Fermi,  Nils  Bohr,  Lise  Meitner,  the  Curies,  Einstein,  Rutherford, 
Compton,  to  mention  but  a  few — show  how  many  nations  have  contri- 
buted to  the  great  advances  in  nuclear  physics.  Soviet  names  no  doubt 
exist,  but  they  are  not  known  because  they  have  not  contributed  to  the 
main  stream  of  scientific  thought.  It  was  not  until  the  scientific  meeting 
sponsored  by  the  United  Nations  in  Geneva  three  years  ago  that  Soviet 
scientists  were  permitted  to  travel  outside  their  borders  and  exchange 
some  of  their  ideas  with  their  fellow  scientists  in  the  free  world. 

By  becoming  a  member  of  the  new  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency,  the  Soviet  Union  has  pledged  itself  to  develop  atomic  energy 
for  peaceful  purposes  and  to  devote  materials  and  skills  to  helping  other 
nations  in  this  field.  One  test  of  Soviet  sincerity  in  its  protestations  of 
peaceful  co-existence  will  lie  in  its  future  contributions  to  the  Atoms  for 
Peace  Agency.  So  far,  the  Soviets  have  pledged  50  kilograms  of  uranium 
235,  which  is  less  than  one  hundredth  of  what  the  United  States  has 
offered. 

I  hope  that  nations — and  people — who  may  be  over-awed  by  the 
latest  Soviet  achievements  in  "sputnik"  and  "mutnik" — will  give  some 
thought  to  the  size  of  the  Soviet  contributions  to  international  agencies 
directed  to  mankind's  betterment.  If  you  compare  Soviet  contributions 
for  the  benefit  of  people  in  other  countries  and  American  aid  and  if  you 
include  America's  support  of  the  United  Nations,  together  with  our 
foreign  aid  program  and  the  large  voluntary  contributions  made  by  or- 
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ganizations  such  as  yours — the  ratio  of  help  would  not  even  be  one  to 
one  hundred  but  more  like  one  to  10,000. 

I  don't  think  the  people  of  the  world  ignore  our  long-standing  and 
deeply-rooted  interest  in  the  welfare  of  others.  If  we  continue  to  be 
true  to  our  own  best  instincts — true  to  ourselves — we  need  have  no  fear 
for  our  world  leadership.  Nobody  loves  a  bully — nobody  admires  the 
big  boy  who  throws  his  weight  around  or  the  one  who  does  not  share  his 
marbles.  Leadership  goes  to  the  man,  or  woman,  or  nation  that  is  strong, 
confident,  and  eager  to  help  others  grow  and  develop.  Let  us  remember 
the  words  of  Shakespeare:  "This  above  all:  to  thine  own  self  be  true, 
and  it  follows  as  the  night  the  day  thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any 
man." 

With  this  thought  I  come  to  our  second  mutual  interest  tonight — 
what  the  United  Nations  is  doing  to  further  the  welfare  of  children  and 
young  people. 

The  central  United  Nations  Agency  for  helping  children  is,  of  course, 
UNICEF — one  of  the  best  run  and  certainly  one  of  the  best  known  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  family.  Disraeli  once  told  the  House  of 
Commons  that  "the  health  of  a  people  is  really  the  foundation  upon 
which  all  their  happiness  and  all  their  powers  as  a  state  depend."  So, 
it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  United  Nations  activities  on  behalf  of 
children  lay  great  stress  on  health. 

Today  UNICEF  is  carrying  out  a  mass  campaign  to  wipe  from  the 
face  of  the  earth  the  world's  number  one  killer — malaria.  In  the  last 
five  years,  UNICEF,  with  large-scale  help  from  the  United  States,  has 
protected  nearly  half  the  malaria  sufferers  against  this  dreadfully  de- 
bilitating disease.  In  the  next  five  years,  if  we  stick  to  it,  as  we  must, 
the  remaining  half  will  also  be  protected.  I  say  we  must  because  insects 
are  enterprising  creatures  and,  unless  we  wipe  out  the  malarial  mosquito 
entirely,  new  strains  will  develop  resistant  to  DDT,  and  we  will  lose 
many  of  the  gains  we  have  already  made.  But  with  perseverance,  we 
may  soon  be  able  to  say  that  malaria  has  been  conquered  by  man — and 
by  man  working  together  for  the  benefit  of  the  world's  children. 

Another  age-old  curse  is  tuberculosis — yet,  we  can  now  look  for- 
ward to  the  day  when  this,  too,  may  be  stamped  out.  Right  now,  nearly 
91  million  children  have  been  safeguarded  against  tuberculosis  with 
UNICEF  provided  vaccine. 

The  fight  against  yaws  is  at  least  half  won.  Of  the  approximately 
12  million  cases,  about  6  million  have  been  cured  by  a  simple  shot  of 
penicillin  at  the  cost  of  five  cents  a  shot. 

In  two  of  the  newest  countries  of  the  United  Nations — Tunisia  and 
Morocco — until  recently  no  mother  could  ever  be  sure  that  her  child 
wouldn't  become  blind,  due  to  a  peculiar  mixture  of  climate  and  en- 
vironmental conditions.  But,  last  summer  in  desert  villages  of  Morocco, 
for  the  first  time  in  memory,  there  were  no  blinding  eye  diseases,  thanks 
to  the  work  of  medical  teams,  armed  with  UNICEF  antibiotics.  The 
teams — I  might  add — were  French. 

I  know  I  don't  have  to  convince  those  of  you  who  are  here  tonight 
of  the  importance  of  working  together  through  the  United  Nations  and 
in  every  other  way  to  improve  the  lot  of  our  "earth  community."  I  feel 
a  kindred  spirit  at  every  table  and  in  every  seat  here  tonight. 


WORKS  OF  PEACE 

(Excerpts  from  the  State  of  the  Union  message  delivered  by  President 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  before  a  joint  session  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  January  9,  1958,  as  carried  in  The  Depart- 
ment of  State  Bulletin,  volume  38,  pages  115-122,  January  27,  1958.) 

My  last  call  for  action  is  not  primarily  addressed  to  the  Congress 
and  people  of  the  United  States.  Rather,  it  is  a  message  from  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  all  other  peoples,  especially  those  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

This  is  the  spirit  of  what  we  would  like  to  say: 

"In  the  last  analysis,  there  is  only  one  solution  to  the  grim  problems 
that  lie  ahead.  The  world  must  stop  the  present  plunge  toward  more  and 
more  destructive  weapons  of  war  and  turn  the  corner  that  will  start  our 
steps  firmly  on  the  path  toward  lasting  peace. 

"Our  greatest  hope  for  success  lies  in  a  universal  fact:  the  people  of 
the  world,  as  people,  have  always  wanted  peace  and  want  peace  now. 

"The  problem,  then,  is  to  find  a  way  of  translating  this  universal 
desire  into  action. 

"This  will  require  more  than  words  of  peace.  It  requires  works  of 
peace." 

Now,  may  I  try  to  give  you  some  concrete  examples  of  the  kind  of 
works  of  peace  that  might  make  a  beginning  in  the  new  direction. 

For  a  start  our  people  should  learn  to  know  each  other  better.  Re- 
cent negotiations  in  Washington  have  provided  a  basis  in  principle  for 
greater  freedom  of  communication  and  exchange  of  people.  I  urge  the 
Soviet  Government  to  cooperate  in  turning  principle  into  practice  by 
prompt  and  tangible  actions  that  will  break  down  the  unnatural  bar- 
riers that  have  blocked  the  flow  of  thought  and  understanding  between 
our  people. 

Another  kind  of  work  of  peace  is  cooperation  on  projects  of  human 
welfare.  For  example,  we  now  have  it  within  our  power  to  eradicate 
from  the  face  of  the  earth  that  age-old  scourge  of  mankind:  malaria. 
We  are  embarking  with  other  nations  in  an  all-out  5-year  campaign  to 
blot  out  this  curse  forever.  We  invite  the  Soviets  to  join  with  us  in  this 
great  work  of  humanity. 

Indeed,  we  would  be  willing  to  pool  our  efforts  with  the  Soviets  in 
other  campaigns  against  the  diseases  that  are  the  common  enemy  of  all 
mortals — such  as  cancer  and  heart  disease. 

If  people  can  get  together  on  such  projects,  is  it  not  possible  that  we 
could  then  go  on  to  a  full-scale  cooperative  program  of  science  for 
peace? 

We  have  as  a  guide  and  inspiration  the  success  of  our  atoms-for- 
peace  proposal,  which  in  only  a  few  years,  under  United  Nations  aus- 
pices, became  a  reality  in  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

A  program  of  science  for  peace  might  provide  a  means  of  funneling 
into  one  place  the  results  of  research  from  scientists  everywhere  and 
from  there  making  it  available  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

There  is  almost  no  limit  to  the  human  betterment  that  could  result 
from  such  cooperation.  Hunger  and  disease  could  increasingly  be  driven 
from  the  earth.  The  age-old  dream  of  a  good  life  for  all  could,  at  long 
last,  be  translated  into  reality. 
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But  of  all  the  works  of  peace,  none  is  more  needed  now  than  a  real 
first  step  toward  disarmament. 

Last  August  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly,  by  an  over- 
whelming vote,  approved  a  disarmament  plan  that  we  and  our  allies 
sincerely  believed  to  be  fair  and  practical.  The  Soviets  have  rejected 
both  the  plan,  and  the  negotiating  procedure  set  up  by  the  United  Na- 
tions. As  a  result,  negotiation  on  this  supremely  important  issue  is  now 
at  a  standstill. 

But  the  world  cannot  afford  to  stand  still  on  disarmament.  We  must 
never  give  up  the  search  for  a  basis  of  agreement. 

Our  allies  from  time  to  time  develop  differing  ideas  on  how  to  pro- 
ceed. We  must  concert  these  convictions  among  ourselves.  Thereafter, 
any  reasonable  proposal  that  holds  promise  for  disarmament  and  reduc- 
tion of  tension  must  be  heard,  discussed,  and,  if  possible,  negotiated. 

But  a  disarmament  proposal,  to  hold  real  promise,  must  at  the  mini- 
mum have  one  feature:   reliable  means  to  insure  compliance  by  all. 

I  say  once  more,  to  all  peoples,  that  we  will  always  go  the  extra  mile 
with  anyone  on  earth  if  it  will  bring  us  nearer  a  genuine  peace. 


MARINES  IN  LEBANON 

(An  editorial  in  The  New  York  Times  of  July  16,  1958.) 

In  the  circumstances  the  move  taken  by  the  United  States  in  land- 
ing Marines  in  Lebanon  was  the  right  one.  Either  the  United  States, 
and  with  our  country  the  democratic  West,  had  to  give  up  hope  of  pre- 
venting the  whole  Middle  East  from  falling  into  hostile  hands  or  some- 
thing had  to  be  done. 

Once  this  fact  was  accepted  in  Washington,  London,  and  Paris,  the 
choice  of  what  to  do  and  what  could  be  done  was  narrow.  In  theory 
our  move  was  simply  in  response  to  an  urgent  request  for  aid  from 
President  Chamoun  of  Lebanon  and  to  protect  American  citizens.  In 
reality  we  acted  to  contain  the  revolt  in  Iraq  and  prevent  the  spread  of 
the  infection. 

This  is  an  abrupt  change  in  American  thinking,  since  we  previously 
took  the  line  that  Lebanon  did  not  need  help  and  the  United  Nations 
observers  were  sufficient  to  keep  things  in  line  there.  However,  the 
Iraqi  revolt  has  changed  the  picture. 

In  order  to  be  successful,  American  military  intervention  must  be 
limited  in  scope  and  effect.  It  must  not  be,  nor  must  it  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  being,  an  invasion  of  the  Middle  East.  The  Iraqi  revolu- 
tion was  certainly  inspired  by  Nasserism  and  one  can  guess  that  Soviet 
agents  played  a  customary  role,  but  on  the  face  of  it  the  revolt  was  an 
internal  affair.  Such  being  the  case,  however  deplorable  and  dangerous 
it  appears  to  be,  the  United  States  cannot  step  in  to  turn  the  clock  back. 
The  Lebanese  Government  wants  to  preserve  its  sovereignty  and  inde- 
pendence and  has  asked  for  help.  As  President  Eisenhower  pointed  out, 
the  United  Nations  Charter  recognizes  that  "there  is  an  inherent  right 
of  collective  self-defense."    To  help  Lebanon  is  a  defensive  move. 

The  legal  and  moral  issues  therefore  seem  clear  enough,  even  though 
they  do  not  by  any  means  cover  the  whole  situation.     The  fate  of  the 
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Middle  East  could  be  involved,  and  this  is  the  transcendent  issue.  If  the 
West  lost  its  access  to  the  oil  of  the  Near  East  or  were  barred  from  using 
the  area  as  the  strategic  crossroads  to  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa,  the  re- 
sult could  be  to  make  the  Soviet  Union  by  far  the  greatest  power  in  the 
world. 

The  United  States  has  thus  far  avoided  making  the  basic  decisions 
in  the  Middle  East  that  events  are  forcing  upon  us.  A  Middle  East  that 
was  truly  independent  and  neutral  in  the  sense  that  India  is  independent 
and  neutral  under  Prime  Minister  Nehru  would  offer  no  grave  problems, 
even  if  it  had  to  be  a  Middle  East  dominated  by  President  Nasser  of 
Egypt  and  the  forces  of  pan-Arabism  for  which  he  stands.  A  Middle 
East  allied  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  playing  the  Soviet  game  would  be 
fatal.  American  policy  has  accepted  neither  horn  of  this  dilemma.  We 
have  played  to  keep  the  Middle  East  divided  into  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent states  and  tried  to  win  each  country  separately  to  a  support  of 
the  West.  The  result  was  a  precarious  balance  now  shattered  by  the 
revolt  in  Iraq. 

The  dynamism  of  the  situation  makes  it  extremely  difficult  and 
delicate  to  handle.  The  policy  now  followed  must  not  drive  Nasser  and 
his  group  into  the  Soviet  camp.  It  must  not  turn  the  Arab  world 
against  the  United  States  and  the  West  in  general.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  popularity  or  unpopularity,  but  of  winning  respect  and  trust.  What- 
ever is  done  or  not  done  involves  some  danger  and  it  is  better  to  face 
danger  boldly  than  to  throw  up  Maginot  Lines  against  it  or  fall  back  on 
appeasement. 

Any  move  such  as  Washington  has  now  taken  in  Lebanon  is  open 
to  dispute  as  to  whether  it  was  right  or  wrong,  wise  or  unwise.  This 
is  one  way  of  saying  that  there  is  no  obvious  solution  and  that  chances 
have  to  be  taken.  In  our  opinion  the  debarkation  in  Lebanon  was  a  cal- 
culated risk  worth  taking. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

There  are  eighty-one  members  of  the  United  Nations,  as  of  the  date 
when  this  bulletin  goes  to  press.    The  list  of  members  is  as  follows: 

Afghanistan,  Albania,  Argentina,  Australia,  Austria,  Belgium,  Bo- 
livia, Brazil,  Bulgaria,  Burma,  Byelorussian  SSR,  Cambodia,  Canada, 
Ceylon,  Chile,  China,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia. 

Denmark,  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Ethiopia,  Fin- 
land, France,  Ghana,  Greece,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Hashemite  Kingdom  of 
Jordan,  Honduras,  Hungary,  Iceland,  India,  Indonesia,  Iran,  Iraq,  Ire- 
land, Israel. 

Italy,  Japan,  Laos,  Lebanon,  Liberia,  Libya,  Luxembourg,  Malaya, 
Mexico,  Morocco,  Nepal,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Nicaragua,  Norway, 
Pakistan,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Philippine  Republic,  Poland. 

Portugal,  Romania,  Saudi  Arabia,  Spain,  Sudan,  Sweden,  Thailand, 
Tunisia,  Turkey,  Ukrainian  SSR,  Union  of  South  Africa,  U.S.S.R.,  United 
Arab  Republic,  United  Kingdom,  United  States,  Uruguay,  Venezuela, 
Yemen,  and  Yugoslavia. 


REFERENCES 

For  material  concerning  the  United  Nations,  the  principal  or  teacher 
in  charge  should  write  the  Department  of  Public  Information  of  the 
United  Nations,  United  Nations,  N.  Y. 

The  United  States  Mission  to  the  United  Nations  will  no  doubt  be 
able  to  furnish  some  material  of  value  to  those  who  are  making  a  study 
of  the  Program  topic.  The  principal  or  teacher  in  charge  should  write 
for  available  material  to  the  U.  S.  Mission  to  the  United  Nations,  2  Park 
Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

The  Department  of  State  will  no  doubt  be  able  to  furnish  some 
material  of  value  to  those  who  are  making  a  study  of  the  Program  topic. 
The  principal  or  teacher  in  charge  should  write  for  available  material  to 
the  Public  Services  Division,  Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

The  November,  1951,  number  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
Extension  Bulletin  deals  with  the  subject:  "Building  World  Peace:  What 
Is  the  Responsibility  of  the  United  States  in  the  Light  of  Communist 
Aggression?"  The  price  of  this  publication,  which  was  used  as  the  hand- 
book for  the  Program  of  1951-52,  is  50  cents  a  copy.  Address  the  Univer- 
sity Extension  Division,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

The  November,  1953,  number  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
Extension  Bulletin  deals  with  the  subject:  "Building  World  Peace:  How 
Can  the  United  Nations  Prevent  Communist  Aggression  and  Preparation 
for  Aggression?"  The  price  of  this  publication,  which  was  used  as  the 
handbook  for  the  Program  of  1953-54,  is  50  cents  a  copy.  Address  the 
University  Extension  Division,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

The  September,  1954,  number  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
Extension  Bulletin  deals  with  the  subject:  "The  Role  of  the  United 
Nations  in  the  Building  of  World  Peace."  The  price  of  this  publication, 
which  was  used  as  the  handbook  for  the  Program  of  1954-55,  is  50  cents 
a  copy.    Address  the  University  Extension  Division,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

The  November,  1955,  number  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
Extension  Bulletin  deals  with  the  subject:  "The  Future  of  the  United 
Nations  in  Helping  to  Build  World  Peace."  The  price  of  this  publication, 
which  was  used  as  the  handbook  for  the  Program  of  1955-56,  is  50  cents 
a  copy.    Address  the  University  Extension  Division,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

The  September,  1956,  number  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
Extension  Bulletin  deals  with  the  subject:  "The  United  Nations — Its 
Problems  and  Opportunities."  The  price  of  this  publication,  which  was 
used  as  the  handbook  for  the  Program  of  1956-57,  is  50  cents  a  copy. 
Address  the  University  Extension  Division,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

The  October,  1957,  number  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  Ex- 
tension Bulletin  deals  with  the  subject:  "The  United  Nations  in  the 
Search  for  World  Peace."  The  price  of  this  publication,  which  was  used 
as  the  handbook  for  the  Program  of  1957-58,  is  50  cents  a  copy.  Address 
the  University  Extension  Division,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

U.  S.  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  may  be  able  to 
furnish  from  Congressional  sources  some  material  bearing  on  the  sub- 
ject for  the  year. 


FILMS  ABOUT  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

The  Bureau  of  Visual  Education  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
Extension  Division  will  be  able  to  supply  a  number  of  films  dealing  with 
the  United  Nations  or  related  topics  to  schools,  clubs,  or  other  organiza- 
tions. For  rental  rates,  address  the  Bureau  of  Visual  Education,  Aber- 
nethy  Hall,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.    A  partial  list  of  the  films  is  given  below: 

"On  Mediterranean  Shores   (Greece),"  running  time  20  minutes. 

"The  Peacebuilders,"  running  time  10  minutes. 

"The  Middle  East  (Israel),"  running  time  10  minutes. 

"Factories,  Mines  and  Waterways  (Western  Europe),"  running  time 

20  minutes. 

"Trade  and  Industry  (Great  Britain),"  running  time  20  minutes. 
"Assignment  Children"    (Danny  Kaye's  World  Tour  for  UNICEF), 

running  time  20  minutes,  color. 
"Spotlight  on  Mexico,"  running  time  17  minutes. 
"Germany  Today,"  running  time  26  minutes. 
"Atomic  Power,"  running  time  10  minutes. 
"Brotherhood  of  Man,"  running  time  10  minutes,  color. 
"Japan,  Island  Nation,"  running  time  20  minutes. 
"Defense  of  the  Peace,  UN,"  running  time  10  minutes. 
"The  UN  in  World  Disputes,"  running  time  21  minutes. 
"Korea:  Long  Road  to  Peace,"  running  time  20  minutes. 
"Operation  Ivy,"  running  time  28  minutes. 
"World  Without  End,"  running  time  39  minutes. 
"Workshop  for  Peace,"  running  time  28  minutes. 
"Middle  East,"  running  time  14  minutes. 
"Out"   (Hungarian  Refugees),  running  time  20  minutes. 


WORLD  AFFAIRS  INFORMATION  CENTER 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  Extension  Division  operates  a 
World  Affairs  Information  Center.  The  services  of  the  Center  at  Chapel 
Hill  include:  the  distribution  of  State  Department  and  United  Nations 
literature  about  the  Organization  and  its  specialized  agencies  (i.e., 
UNESCO,  FAO,  WHO,  etc.);  a  speakers'  bureau;  the  rental  of  films,  film 
strips,  and  other  audio- visual  education  materials;  library  extension 
service;  and  other  activities. 

The  Information  Center,  in  cooperation  with  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  Library,  assists  North  Carolina  public  and  school  libraries  in 
providing  local  World  Affairs  information  services.  In  addition  to  the 
distribution  of  State  Department  and  United  Nations  informational  mate- 
rials to  the  libraries,  lists  of  other  publications  related  to  international 
affairs  are  provided  and,  if  possible,  furnished  by  the  Center. 

Requests  for  information  should  be  addressed  to  the  World  Affairs 
Information  Center,  University  Extension  Division,  Box  1050,  Chapel 
Hill,  N.  C. 


